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By Emily Ouimet Fc _ penalties for violations. 
eer Editor * ¢ =, _ Parts one through three of the Communications Decency Act prohibit the 
a use of any telecommunications device to make or initiate any communica- 
_ ‘The cotta screen is flashing “Calling: SMCVax,” the connection is tion which is obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, or indecent with intent to 
made and t ler is in. She’s entered cyberspace. annoy, abuse, threaten, or harass another person. It will also be a violation to 
*t without ever seeing one another. It is a mass of elec- make or make available obscene communication or make or make available 
a be gathered, digitized and delivered around the an indecent communication to minors. 
The Supreme Court defines “indecency” as material that depicts or 
describes sexual or excretory activities or organs in a patently offensive way, 
_ when taken in context and judged by contemporary community standards. 
This definition is the standard defined by the Supreme court on radio and 
cable TV. programs and is used to define on-line restrictions in the 
Communications Decency Act. 

Until the Communications Decency Act, the indecency standard had only 
been applied to material in broadcasts, according to a report published in 

Congressional Quarterly Weekly Report. 
ise bf the “seven dirty words” on the net. In the recent act, indecency can be applied to material on the Internet. 
sislation, the Communications Decency Act Publishers who have the right to publish indecent material on paper would 

sing use of the Internet and increases the be banned from creating a version of the same material on-line. 


See , Page 3 
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St. Michael’s 


Security report from March 10 to March 16, 1996. Compile by Offi _ 


















March 10, 1996 March 12, 1996 — - 
11:05 a.m. Medical assist Health 9:00 a.m. Larceny from Science Hall oe 12:01 a a.m. Large party at ‘Trono toe oS 
Services. room 302B. _ approximately 150 people in the house, 
5:20 p.m. Removed female student from © oe ___ live band, 15 cases of beer and residents 
Ethan Allen apts. At request of resident. March i 1996 “Rat a.m. Suspicious vehicles parked in in were charging admission. = 


6:50 p.m. Report of suspicious person 
around Founders Hall. Unable to locate, 
no specific description. 


March 11, 1996 
9:01 a.m. Late reported theft from 
Science Hall. 
7:48 p.m. Medical assist at Tarrant. 
UYM responded. 





9:22 a.m. Medical Assist at Ross. | 
10:06 am. C N oe Cane 
road, 


lot: 
in reference to someone at ‘Hodson dis- 


charging a fire extinguisher. Fire extin- 
-guisher on Ist floor was discharged. 


| _front of building #1405. VI registration. 


11:25 a.m. Towed vehicle from Founders 


11:25 pam. Unknown caller called PBX 











Vehicle was moved around: 5:00 a. 


410: 55 p.m, Two intoxicated females | a 
Lyons Hall. Colchester Police — 
Department Transported them to 
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Temple U. newspaper switches to online publishing 


PHILADELPHIA—Temple University stu- 
dents no longer will be able to flip through 
their daily newspaper without first turning 
on a computer. 

That’s because Temple News is making 
the switch from newsprint to cyberspace. 

“The cost of newsprint has put us well 
over budget,” Temple News editor Dawn 
Williams told the Philidelphia Inquirer. 


“We can’t afford to do our daily produc- 
tions.” 

The newspaper has been unable to gener- 
ate sufficient advertising revenues to cover 
its costs, so the editors decided to rely on its 
Internet version rather than ask the univer- 
sity for more funding.” By the end of the 
semester, a lengthier printed version will 
appear just once a week, and Williams 


hopes the change will attract advertisers. 

Meanwhile, the online version, which 
doesn’t run ads, will be updated daily, as it 
has been since 1994. 

“We are going to lose the bathroom read- 
er initially,” Managing Editor Adam Butler 
said. “But we'll get him back, either by 
bringing him closer to the technology or the 
technology closer to him.” 


Villanova player sidelined for using college calling card 


PHILIDELPHIA—Villanova University 
star basketball player Kerry Kittles was sus- 
pended by the NCAA for the final three 
games of the regular season for unautho- 
rized use of a university telephone calling 
card number. 

“Tam embarrassed that-I have put 


Villanova in this situation,” said Kittles, a 
6-foot-5 senior guard who is expected to be 
one of the top picks in the NBA draft. “I’m 
embarrassed for all the family and friends 
that have supported me through the years.” 

Kittles made a “significant amount’ of 
calls over 'several months with the card, 


school officials said. 
NCAA rules prohibit athletes from 
receiving preferential treatment. 

Kittles, who has repaid the debt in full, 
would be able to play for the Wildcats in the 
Big East and NCAA tournamnets, the 
NCAA ruled. 


Tatet a | 


UC-Berkeley takes computer programming championship 


PHILADELPHIA—College football play- 
ers have their bowl games; basketball play- 
ers have their league championships. But 
what about computer programmers? 

For those students, there is the annual 
International Collegiate Programming 
Contest, which pits about 50 college teams 
from North America, Europe, Asia and 
Austrailia against one another in a five- 
hour battle of logic and mental endurance. 


This year, the University of California at 
Berkeley reigned victorious as the world’s 
best and brightest computer science stu- 
dents gathered in Piladelphia for the 20th 
anniversary of the competition, sponsored 
by the Association of Computing. 

The student programmers worked furi- 
ously to beat the clock while they ham- 
mered out solutions to such real-life prob- 
lems as: “Imagine you’ve been hired by 


Liberty Bell. Write a program to determine 
the most cost effective calling circle given 
the following variables . . . “ 

The brainy Berkeley team split the 
$31,500 prize, donated by the Microsoft 
Corporation, with the top six teams, which 
included fellow American teams Harvard 
University (second) and the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
(fifth). 


4:45 a.m. 
Alumni. Colchester Police Econ 
transported to ACT I. oe : 


at the South ‘end of Lon 
Police” Department transported him to 
ACTL 

6:05 p.m. Alcohol policy violation. a 
8:46 p.m. Marijuana use in Joyce Hall, 


Intoxicated individual in 


‘Colchester 





“Blinding 
sperm” could 
lead to male 
contraceptive 


RALEIGH, N.C.—A North Carolina State 
University scientist has developed a syn- 
thetic chemical compound that “blinds” 
sperm and may lead to a male contracep- 
tive. 

The compound, a sugar analogue, has 
been found to inhibit 98 percent of the 
enzymic activity needed for sperm matu- 
ration and fertility in male rats, without 
altering their hormonal balance, reports 
Dr. Joseph C. Hall, assistant professor of 
biochemistry at North Carolina State 
University. 

“The analogue appears to have a short 
onset of action, negligible effects on the 
libido and no residual effect on the rat’s 
fertility after the dosage has been discon- 
tinued,” he says. 

How’s it work? The analogue inhibits 
the activity of the B form of a male 
enzyme, the N-acetyl-beta-D-hex- 
osaminidase enzyme, which is secreted 
and inserted into sperm cells after they 
leave the testes. Normally, the enzyme 
gives the the sperm cell the ability to rec- 
ognize, bind with and penetrate the mem- 
brane of eggs, resulting in fertilization. 


Teaser rates on credit cards often don’t save the consumer money in long run 


The offers on teaser rates—the low intro- 
ductory rates on credit cards—are as low 
as 5.9 percent from some financial outfits 
in the nation, but if you’re not careful, 
these credit cards won’t help you reduce 
your interest payments if you carry a bal- 
ance. That’s because the interest at the end 
of the introductory period will likely wipe 
out any early savings. So, you may end up 
paying more in interest in the long run. 

The ugly news is that credit card bal- 
ances still are growing. In fact, according 
the Bankcard Holders of America, the total 
amount of outstanding debt that Americans 
carry on plastic is $415.7 billion in 1995, 
compared to $337 billion in 1994. That’s 
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an increase of $787 billion in just one 
year—the largest increase since 1980. The 
average amount of debt per cardholder is 
$3,900 in 1995. 

That’s a lot of plastic for consumers, but 
it hasn’t stopped the industry from crafting 
new ways to capture more credit card cus- 
tomers, especially using the low-introduc- 
tory rate strategy. One of the lowest intro- 
ductory rates in the nation is from Riggs 
National in Washington at 5.9 percent. But 
after six months, the rate jumps to prime 
plus 7.15 percent. 

For people who carry a balance from 
month to month, the rate of interest is your 
primary concern. Many credit cards offer 
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the low teaser rates less than 9 percent. 
However, these “deals” only last six 
months to a year. In most cases, the rate 
will double when the promotional percent- 
age expires. The bottom line? Card compa- 
nies bank on you forgetting about the hike. 

Tip: Look for a teaser rate that lasts a 
year. That’s enough time to put a dent in 
your debt. 

Other things you need to consider before 
signing up with a new low-introductory 
rate: 

elf you are looking to transfer your bal- 
ance, some credit card issuers don’t allow 
transfers to teaser-rate offers from depart- 
ment store cards. Others limit the amount 
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you can transfer, and still others restrict the 
number of transfers you make. 

*Most issuers base interest charges on the 
average daily balance. If you find a credit 
card that excludes purchases made during 
that billing cycle, it’s usually a good deal. 

*Every credit card application must dis- 
close the terms of the annual interest 
finance charges, membership fees and 
other important information. Check this out 
as this information will help you determine 
how much a card will cost you and how it 
stacks up against other products on the 
market. So ignore the bold print on the 
front of the envelope and go directly to the 
fine print located on the back. 
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Telecommunication bill 


indecent 
material — 


Continued from page 1 

f caught a person sending an E-mail 
_ Message containing indecent material 

will be charged with a felony crime. 
Anyone sending an E-mail message 
to a minor containing any of the “seven 
dirty words” and anyone who shares mater- 
ial labeled “indecent” with a minor crimi- 
nally lible. The maximum penalty for vio- 
lations will be a two-year jail term and a 
fine of $250,000 for individuals and 

$500,000 for corporations. 

According to Denis Stratford director of 
Information Technology. and academic 
computing, St. Michael’s does not censor 
any on-line messages but condemns elec- 
tronic chain letters. 

“At the college there is no censorship. We 
find out about chain letters usually when 
someone enters the wrong user name or 
address and it bounces back to us,” 


Stratford said. Biss 

Stratford questions how the government 
intends to enforce the new legislation. “The 
magnitude of the number of electronic mail 
messages makes aggressive censorship 
impossible,” Stratford said. 

Senior Maureen Naff agreed. “Censorship 
[of the Internet] is impossible. It’s such a 
vast thing and it crosses too many lines to 
regulate.” 

Though individuals who create or send 
banned material will face prosecution, 
servers may not. 

Services such as America On-Line or 
World Wide Web, which provide access to 
the Internet but don’t control the messages 
sent, will be spared prosecution under the 
law’s decency restrictions. 

Opposition to the bill has focused on the 
Communication Decency Act and the 


Telecommuncation Bill made simple 


¢ Media ownership: eliminates limitation on the number of TV sta- 

tions that may be owned or controlled nationally. Increases to 35 

percent the national audience reach limitations for TV stations. 
Eliminates limitations of the number of radio stations which may 


be owned or controlled nationally. 


¢ Television Violence: requires Television makers to install a chip 
that would allow parents to censor the violence or unwanted pro- 


grams. 


¢ Encourage advancement of telecommunications capabiltiy to all 
Americans by utilizing price cap regulations, regularoty forbear- 
ance, promote competition and remove barriers to infrastructure 


investment. 


¢ Prohibits the on-line transmission of “indecent” material to 
minors. Increases the penalties to violators. 


e Establishes protection to employers and networks who not 
responsible for creating the obscene material transfered via 


Internet. 





‘restrictions 
placed on on- 
line inde- 
cency. 

“T don’t think 
this 
part of the bill is going to stand,” 
Journalism professor Dave Payson said. 
“Broadcasting and the Internet are two dif- 
ferent media. Essentially everybody can 
publish on the Internet unlike in broadcast- 
ing.” 

During the week of Feb. 5 two lawsuits 
were filed. Sen. Russell D. Feingold, D- 
Wis., and Sen. Patrick J. Leahy, D-Vt., two 
strong opponents of the legislation, filed a 
bill on Feb. 9 to repeal the indecency provi- 
sion, according to a Congressional 
Quarterly Weekly Report. 

In a press release dated Feb. 9, Leahy 
warned, “Communication Decency Act will 
trample the free speech rights of all 
Americans.” 

Messages about birth control or protec- 
tions against the spread of AIDS could dis- 
appear from the Internet, Leahy said. 

As part of his opposition to the legislation 
Leahy joined a national computer protest 
called the “Paint It Black web campaign.” 
Leahy was among over 1500 web site users 
that “blacked out” their pages during the 48- 
hour duration of the protest. 

Other protesters who participated includ- 
ed Yahoo, Netscape and Surfwatch 
Software and Rep. Jerrold Nadler, D- 
NY.More than 3,000 people have sub- 
scribed to the Voters Telecommunication 
Watch Web site since President Clinton 
signed the bill. 

Sen. Leahy is also participating in the 
“Blue Ribbon Campaign” where people can 
post blue ribbons on their home pages to 
protest the provisions of the decency act. 

For many, Communications Decency Act 
attempts to restrict the first amendment, 
freedom of speech. 

“T think it is a bad thing to censor free 
speech even if it offends certain individuals. 
I think it is bad magic,” Payson said. “It (the 






legislation) flies in the face of what I 
thought this country always stood for, free- 
dom of speech.” 

Supporters of the legislation fire back at 
protesters, citing the need to regulate the 
Internet to protect children. 

For Stratford, the Internet is all about 
making educated choices rather than impos- 
ing censorship. 

“As a parent it is an education process and 
in some respects it is about what choices we 
want to make for our kids and our family,” 
Stratford said. “As adults we make a choice 
of what we watch, what junk mail we open 
and the net is just another medium we need 
to make choices about.” 

Opponents of the bill have filed lawsuits 
in effort to repeal Communications 
Decency Act. Among them are the 
American Civil Liberties Union, Electronic 
Frontier Foundation, Electronic Privacy 
Information Center, and The National 
Abortion and Reproductive Rights Action 
League along with other abortion rights 
groups. 

Both Stratford and Payson said they 
would like to see some sort of regulation of 
the Internet. 

“T am not opposed to charges against 
harassment...we need to include in current 
laws the Internet as another type of medium 
in the laws we already have,” Stratford said. 

Payson emphasized using more of the 
software that is becoming available to regu- 
late the Internet. 

“There should be some regulations about 
trying to keep children form getting access 
to certain material,” Payson said. “We need 
to allow parents to make decisions for their 
children.” 

The Telecommunications legislation has 
not been enacted because of the pending 
lawsuits. 
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Route 96 breaks 
ground at SMC 


By Robin Palmer 
Co-Managing Editor 


The beeping of trucks as they back up, 
the piles of large conduit piping and the 
digging of man-holes across campus are 


| the sights and sounds of change for St. 


Michael’s College. 

They are the first steps to installing 
Route 96, a campus-wide plan to rewire all 
living and academic areas with new phone, 
video and data systems. 

“Final contracts have been negotiated 


and signed, and preliminary stages of in- 


| stallation have begun, 


” Vice President for 
Administration John Gutman said. 
Installation began this month and will 
continue until August 12, the proposed 
date of completion. 
When students return to campus next 
semester, they will be bringing their own 


| telephones and computers. The telephones 
| are for the separate phone numbers, in- 





cluding voice mail and a personal identifi- 
cation number for all long-distance calls, 
that each student will have in his or her 
room. A student will keep the same phone 
number for his or her entire stay at St. 
Michael’s. And, the computers are for their 
own hook-up to Mikenet and to Netscape, 
an Internet program. 

“The impetuous for this, perhaps more 
than anything, else was competition,” Vice 
President for Academic Affairs Dr. Jack 
McDonald said. Many other schools have, 
or are getting, similar systems to Route 96, 
and parents of incoming students are ask- 
ing for it. 

The college has been researching the 


_ technological upgrade for the last three to 


five years, Director of Information Tech- 
nology and Academic Computing Denis 
Stratford said. Two years ago, acommittee 


| was called together and planning began. 


The cost of the upgrade has been re- 


| duced over time, now totalling $5.9 mil- 


lion, with $1.3 million for electrical costs 
and $4.6 million for the campus technol- 
ogy infrastructure. Electrical costs will 
come out of St. Michael’s regular operat- 
ing budget, to be replaced with tuition 
dollars. 

The $4.6 million will be made over the 
next 20 years by charging students $121 
per semester for the upgrade. This figure 
includes local phone service, cable televi- 
sion and unlimited use to Netscape. Route 
96 would therefore be cheaper than what 
many students are currently paying for just 
phone and cable. 

Each student will receive his or herown 
phone bill each month. Long distance calls 
are the only item that will appear on the 
bill. Gutman said that long distance charges 
will be 10 percent less than what students 
currently pay for AT&T and MCI. A stu- 
dent will not receive a cable or Internet bill. 


| These are included in the $121 for each 
_ semester. 


For those in a townhouse who split 


| phone monthly charges four or six ways, 


the $121 may seem high. For those who 
don’tusually havea phone, cable or Internet 
bill to pay, they now have an additional 
expense. All students will be charged the 


| semester fee, whether they want their own 


phone or not. 
The project is being funded, initially, 
by bonds issued to mostly Vermonters for 


various amounts. Part of the reason for the 
college’s haste to get Route 96 underway is 
low-interest rates on the bonds, McDonald 
said. 

“If you get a good deal, you got to jump 
on it,” McDonald said. But, the downside 
is the haste, he said, “it’s not going to be as 
neat and clean and tidy if we had done it in 
18 months.” 

It will take most of next year for faculty 
and students to fully learn what the new 
computer system can do, McDonald said. 
There are no programs in place to teach 
faculty how to use the system, McDonald 
said. 

Looking to next year, “students will be 
ahead of the curve of the faculty in learn- 
ing,” he said. 

Stratford said that some training work- 
shops will be available. “It’s not a difficult 
transaction to make,” he said. 

The computer system will either be 
Windows 95 or Windows NT, with 
Netscape for the browser, Microsoft Word 
for a writing program and Microsoft Excel 
as a spread sheet, McDonald said. 

Stratford said that he is currently work- 
ing on a sheet discribing what kind of 
computer and modem off-campus students 
will need to dial in. He said that he hopes 
the same access will.be available to off- 
campus students as on-campus students. In 


the least, off-campus students will be able |... .; 


to get E-mail and Internet access. © 

A third aspect to the project is video, or 
television. Each room or townhouse will 
be wired with 25-30 cable channels, in- 
cluding MTV, VH1, a couple premium 
channels such as HBO, and three St. 
Michael’s channels. 

The St. Michael’s channels will include 
a video bulletin board of events, and two 
channels on which the faculty can schedule 
videos to be viewed by students outside of 
class and where broadcast students could 
do televised programs. 

The Student Association will help in 
deciding exactly which channels students 
will receive, Stratford said. 

When asked if the video and particu- 
larly the Netscape computer software will 
keep students in their rooms, Stratford said, 
“T think that since we pride ourselves on a 
sense of community it’s the job of the 
faculty and staff not to let that happen. 
“If used the right way, it lets us expand 
our community,” Stratford said, referring 
to the global community accessable through 
the Internet. 

McDonald said he hoped that it “won’t 
decrease the face-to-face interaction, but 
increase the faculty-to-student interaction.” 

Stratford said that the college is hoping 
to have a computer vendor on campus to 
sell and install things like the interface card 
that students’ computers will need and to 
offer repair assistance. 

Workstudy, or part-time student work- 
ers, will be placed in each dorm or living 
area to answer any questions students may 
have about the new system. 

McDonald described the college’s cur- 
rent system as “way past its capacity” and 
“too expensive to beef-up.” 

“There really isn’t any way around this,” 
he said. 


Stratford said, “In order to remain com- | 


petitive, we need to provide these ser- 
Vices.” 
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Photographer Louise ‘Supple speaking at St. Michael's oe about her experiences a 


women in the field of photography. ' 
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Woman ohotograyiaa 
speaks of her experience 


By Michael Dawalga 
Staff Writer 


She would do the talking and he would 
take the pictures. That’s the way it started 21 
years ago. 

Five years later photographer Louise 
Supple would have her own business. 

“Be passionate about your work,” Supple 
said. “Enjoy what you do because if you 
don’t it’s going to be a bummer.” 





“When you’re able to relate to 
them [people] and have fun with 
them you get a better product.” 


e Photographer Louise Supple 





In presenting “Clicking in a Man’s 
World,” Supple said she had once been 
turned down for a photo shoot because she 
was a woman. 

That angered her, she said. 

Today, more than 15 years later, Supple 
is “clicking in a man’s world” very well. 

There are advantages to being a female 
photographer, she said. 

Supple, who photographs a lot of wed- 
dings, said she’s able to develop a rapport 
with the brides she photographs. It allows 
her to take better pictures. 

The closest person to a bride during a 
wedding shoot is the photographer, Supple 
said. 

She also said that taking control, accom- 
modating clients and marketing herself are 
vital in the photography business. 


“You have to coach these people, edu- 
cate them,” Supple said. 

She said that she often takes Tylenol or 
ice water to her photo shoots, in case her 
clients need either. 

‘*Y ou got to have it up here [in your head] 
as well as in your heart,” Supple said. 

Secretary of Diversity Coalition Allie 
Lavoie arranged for Supple to come to St. 
Michael’s on the evening of March 13. 
Lavoie is Supple’s niece. 

Lavoie said her aunt could be placed ina 
room full of strangers and she’d be their best 
friend by the end of the night. 

“She’s a bundle of energy,” Lavoie said. 
“She doesn’t stop.” 

Lavoie also said she has pictures for 
every six months of her life. 

Supple entered the photography busi- 
ness with her first husband. 

While he was serving in Vietnam, he 
would take pictures and send them home to 
Supple. She was impressed by them. And 
when he returned home she asked if he’d 
thought of becoming a photographer. 

He told Supple that he could handle 
taking pictures but couldn’t orchestrate a 
shoot. Supple decided that she would do the 
talking and he would take the pictures. 

But as the business grew she began pho- 
tographing to meet all the demands for their 
work. 

When Supple divorced, she started her 
own business, 

She said her success as a photographer 
stems from her personality. 

“When you're able to relate to them 
[people] and have fun with them you get a 
better product,” Supple said. 
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By Kristin Scott 
Staff Writer 


Family, friends, alumni and present mem- 
bers of St. Michael’s Rescue joined to dedi- 
cate the new ambulance to former Rescue 
and staff member Philip Rutherford on Sat- 
urday, March 9. Rutherford died in a motor- 
cycle accident in September. 

“T firmly believe that gentle man will be 
with each of you as you travel this great state 
to transport sick babies to the medical center 
for special care and attention,” said Don 
“Pappy” Sutton, former Fire and Rescue 
chief. “Thank you Phil for all that you gave 
us.” 





“In memory of Philip L. 
Rutherford, a man of great love 
of family, a compassion for his 
fellow man, and a desire to help 
those less fortunate, 1996.” 


© Text from dedication plaque 





The new ambulance will be used for 
transporting infants, said Rescue Captain 
Keith Robinson. For over 20 years, St. 
Michael’s Rescue has been involved in in- 
terstate and cross-siate transport of criti- 
cally ill babies, said Peter Soons, chief of 
Fire and Rescue. Rutherford helped out with 
transporting when he was a squad member. 


aie patie “Pm-very) pleased,” said Ellen 


Rutherford, Philip’s wife. “It’s so sweet.” 

Sutton presented Mrs. Rutherford witha 
plaque identical to the one that was already 
placed in the ambulance. The plaque reads: 

“In memory of Philip L. Rutherford, a 
man of great love of family, a compassion 
for his fellow man, and a desire to help those 
less fortunate, 1996.” 

“Wherever it (the ambulance) goes, Philip 
will be with them, he'll guide them, and if 
they listened to what this (the plaque) said, 
I'm sure they'll gain a lot from him,” Sutton 
said. aes 

St. Michael’s Fire and Rescue has been 
around since 1969, when Sutton founded it. 
Rutherford, an employee with Physical Plant, 
became a member in the spring of 1984. He 
stayed with the squad for about five years, 
according to his wife. 

Jay Rutherford said he joined the Water- 
bury Rescue Squad partly because of what 





BY ALEXIA KATSARI 


Philip Rutherfords wife (holding plaque), and extended family at the dedication of SMC rescues new ambulance in his name. 


his brother has done for St. Michael’s. 

“I know what this means,” Jay said. 
“And knowing Phil all my life, I know he’s 
worthy of it.” 

The ambulance cost about $75,000, said 
Rescue member Brian Jordan. Most of the 
money was raised through the squad’s big 
fundraiser, the Saab raffle held last semes- 


ger 


The raffle idea was started three years 
ago, said senior Fred Lorenz, captain of St. 
Michael’s Fire Department. It helped to pay 
for the first ambulance so the members 
decided to do it again. 

The rig came in about the same time 
Rutherford passed away, said Rescue mem- 
ber Elizabeth Mandarano. One of the mem- 


bers suggested the ambulance be dedicated 
to Rutherford, and alumni wrote letters to 
enforce the decision for the dedication. 

“He was held close in the hearts of a lot 
of people around here,” said Mandarano. 

Alumna squad member Lolita Page ran 
duty with Rutherford. She said she wrote in 
her letter how Rutherford could explain an 
ordinary thing or task so simply and it would 
be a life lesson. 

“You walked away and said, ‘Wow! 
You really taught mg something,” Page 
said. 

Tim Pedrotty, director of Physical Plant, 
said Rutherford was interested in more than 
his job at St. Michael’s. 

“He was always interested in college 


employees getting more education and train- 
ing,” Pedrotty said. “He was always in atten- 
dance at those programs.” 

Even present members of Rescue who 
may not have known Rutherford have felt 
his impact. 

“A lot of people didn’t get a chance to 
know him,” said Mandarano. “It’s nice to 
know people care.” 

“A lot was accomplished when he went 
out there,” said Jordan, who did know 
Rutherford. 

Mrs. Rutherford said she now under- 
stands what her husband went through with 
Rescue. 

“It was a real testing yourself as a per- 
son,” she said. “He got through it and did it.” 


SIS gains two new staff members this semester 


By Claudia Sandoval 
Staff Writer 


tional students. “When you meet 


ing the Indian language for about 


The School of International 
Studies has two new staff mem- 
bers. Drs. Elizabeth O’ Dowd and 
Robert Williams joined the SIS 
this year. 

O’ Dowd started working at St. 
Michael’s last semester teaching 
undergraduate and graduate 
courses. She was born in England 
and lived there for almost 20 years. 
She moved to New Mexico 14 
years ago. “There I got my master’s 
degree in education and taught to 
children in school,” she said. 

Then she moved to Colorado 
and obtained her master’s and doc- 
torate degree in linguistics at Colo- 
rado University. 

O'Dowd likes to teach interna- 


international people, it is almost 
like traveling,” she said. 

She has other interests too. “I 
like to work with horses, travel, 
and do outdoors things like camp- 
ing,” she said. 

Williams started teaching at 
St. Michael’s in January. One of 
the courses he teaches is Language 
and Culture, an undergraduate 
course required for a new minor 
called language and linguistics. 
“The course is about the way lan- 
guage is defined by culture,” he 
said. 

Williams got his doctorate de- 
gree in linguistics last year from 
the University of California at Los 
Angeles. His doctoral dissertation 
was a study of the American In- 
dian language. “I had been study- 


10 years,” he said. 
Williams lived in Germany for 
10 years and taught linguistics. 








“TI like St. Michael’s be- 
cause it is very interna- 
tional.” 


® Professor Robert Williams 








“Mostof the time when I was in 
Germany I was a rock ‘n’ rol] mu- 
sician,” he said. 
writer, singer and a guitar player,” 
he added. 
Williams was born in Norman, 
Okla. He is married to Randi 


Dr. Elizabeth O’ Dowd 
“I am a song 


4-year-old daughter. 


Danforth who is an editor of a 
gourmet magazine. They have a 


He said he likes to cook and do 
outdoor activities, travel and listen 





PHOTOS BY KRIS BEINDER 
Dr. Robert Williams 


to music. 

He said he is happy to be in 
Vermont, even though it is com- 
pletely different from Los Ange- 
les. 
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By Margot LeSage 
Staff Writer 


“Women Come to the Front,” an exhibit 
featuring the work of eight women journal- 
ists during World War II is display in St. 
Michael’s library. This exhibit is just one of 
the many events that is part of the College’s 
semester-long women’s celebration. 

Upon entering the upstairs of the library 
one notices pictures, diaries, letters, and 
broadcast transcripts along the walls. The 
women featured are just some of the few 
who crossed the barrier into a male domi- 
nated field and helped pave the way for 
future generations. 

World War II offered new professional 
opportunities for women journalists. By the 
war’s end, more than 127 American women 
secured official military accreditation as 
war correspondents. Others remained on the 
home front documenting changes that oc- 
curred during wartime. 

Women journalists have been around 
since the 1700s, but it wasn’t until the 
woman’s suffrage movement that opportu- 
nities really opened for them. They often 
worked without permanent salaries or office 
Space, or access to the social clubs and 
rooms where men conducted business. 

Responding to such conditions women 
began organizing their own professional 
associations. The Women’s National Press 
Club was founded Sept. 27, 1919 by a group 
of Washington women journalists. It later 
merged with the National Press Club after it 
admitted women in 1971. 

When newswomen's jobs were in jeop- 
ardy during the Great Depression, Eleanor 
Roosevelt instituted a weekly women-only 
press conference to force news organiza- 
tions to employ at least one female reporter. 

One reporter featured in the “Women 
Come to the Front” exhibition, May Craig 
was amember in Roosevelt’s Press Confer- 
ence Association as well as a member of the 
Women’s National Press Club. She was a 
persistent woman who regularly challenged 
official and unofficial rules designed to keep 
female journalists out of the circles of Wash- 
ington power. She was often seen occupy- 
ing the front row in the Capital Press Gallery 








NIE WS 


Women journalists exhibit opens in Durick Library 


and at the White House press conferences. 

During 1945 she toured a liberated 
concentration camp and Hitler’s mountain 
hideaway. Craig often found her gender an 
advantage, because “a news source will open 
up and talk to a woman.” She also said that 
in interviewing she always tried to get the 
most out of a person. 

A remarkable reporter, Craig was the 
first woman to travel to the North Pole, to 
travel aboard a Navy battleship, and to cover 
the Korean War Peace talks. 

Photographer Esther Bubley did not 
travel overseas to find interesting subjects, 
but found them at home. Her photographs 
showed the human conditions of the war, 
mostly of women entering what was once a 
male dominated world. Some of her pictures 
on display show women working, laughing 
and crying during the war. 

On assignment for the OWI (Office for 
War Information), Bubley went on a cross- 
country bus trip and captured the essence of 
the American spirit. Her love was to take 
pictures of average people. 

Another photojournalist who stayed in 
America and captured the lives of simple 
people, especially of ethnic groups and work- 
ers displaced by the war, was Dorothea 
Lange. She focused most of her work on the 
plight of the Japanese Americans and their 
forced relocation into armed internment 
camps. _ 

In April 1942 Lange captured the first 
photo of a contingent of 664 residents of 
Japanese ancestry tobe evacuated from San 
Francisco to WRA internminent camps. One 
of the best known wartime photographs, and 
included in the exhibit, is Lange’s ironic 
image of children of Japanese heritage sa- 
luting the American flag, and soon those 
children would be place in internment camps. 

Another woman photographer featured 
in the exhibitis Toni Frissell, who pioneered 
outdoor fashion photography at Vogue in 
the 1930s. Her photograph of pilot Sandy 
Rice became the first wartime cover photo 
in Vogue in July of 1941. 

Frissell liked capturing “strong women, 
women of adventurous mind, women active 
in doing original things.” She commissioned 
a poster for the Red Cross in 1941, and in 


} PHOTO BY MARGOT LESAGE 





"Therese Bonney wearing the Order of the White Rose” bikin photo taken from the 


N.Y. World - Telegram and Sun Collection). 


1942 she spent time in England with the Red 
Cross, and her work was published in Vogue, 
and Life. 

“My favorite subject is people,” Frissell 
wrote, “To register on film their joy, suffer- 
ing, anger, or happiness brings me the deep- 
est Satisfaction.” 

Clare Boothe Luce, wife of magazine 
giant Henry R. Luce, playwright, and Con- 
gresswoman, contributed many on-location 











PHOTO BY MARGOT LESAGE 


“May Craig with Soldier” (Taken from Library of Congress exhibit titled "Women Come to the Front”). 


stories of war-ravaged areas, as well as 
being in the midst of the danger herself. 
Luce was in Burma in 1942 during the 
bombing that resulted in more civilian casu- 
alties than any other war event before 
Hiroshima. She photographed the horrors as 
soon as she could leave the shelter. Luce 
wrote that, “My insides had not stopped 
quivering, but my hands had when we came 
out of the trench on the all clear.” 
Photographer Therese Bonney won ac- 
claim for her photographs of the uprooting 


‘ 


of innocent civilians and homeless children — 


on the back roads of Europe during WWII. 
She self-published a book of photos entitled 
"Europe's Children" because no other pub- 
lisher would touch it because it was deemed 
too depressing to sell. The book received 
praise from President Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt. 

Bonney was the only woman to photo- 
graph on the Finnish and French fronts, and 
in 1942 was decorated with the Order of the 
White Rose, the highest military honor of 
Finland, for her courage during the inva- 
sion. She was the star of a wartime comic 
book, “Photofighter," and mounted photo 
shows at the Library of Conggess. Bonney’s 
concept for a film about children displaced 
by war became an Academy award War 
winning film. 

Photojournalist Marvin Breckinridge 
Patterson took the first pictures of a London 
air-raid shelter. Her friend Edward R. 
Murrow hired her as the first female staff 
broadcaster in Europe for CBS. While in 
Berlin she was forced to record broadcasts 
in the presence of a censor. 

After her marriage to diplomat Jefferson 
Patterson the United States State Depart- 


ment barred her from publishing any of her — 


photography because they claimed that her 
work would compromise her husband’s work 
in Berlin. 
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‘Movie Review 


‘Raise the 


Red Lantern' 


By Tilcia Delgado 
Staff Writer 


As the film opens, four 
women await a servant’s 
scream announcing which of 
them will spend the night 
| with their master. 

This is one of the typical 
. situations in the film, “Raise 
| 
| 





the Red Lantern,” one of the 
best foreign movies of the 
90s. 

The film portrays 
women’s political situations 
in the Chinese society of the 
1920s, which was dominated 
by men. 

The Master is acruel man 
who treats women as his 
property and demands loy- 
alty from them. The women 
only want to be loved. 

Traditions had to be re- 
spected on penalty of death. 

~Women appear as beings 
without any legal protection 
e peiore 3 male dominance. 
















= “the first who daredto stand up and 
‘work alongside her husband in 


~ concubines. 

| The situation turns criti- 
cal when the wives start fight- 

| ing among themselves. For 
them, to spend more nights 
with the Master was a privi- 
lege. 

The fourth wife appears 
as an educated young woman 
who disagrees with the tradi- 
tion of being dominated by 
the male. However, she can’t 
do anything radical to change 
her situation. 

This St. Michael’s pre- 
sentation is one of a three- 
film series presented as part 
of "Composing a Life," acel- 

ebration of the diversity and 
contribution of American 
| women. 

This four-month celebra- 
| tion has been designed to ex- 
plore the broad spectrum of 
women’s roles in society. 

The movie represents the 
| range of women’s situations 
in cultures like China’s, pro- 
fessor Bob Niemi said. 
Niemi introduced the film. 

Women were obligated to 
play roles that suggested that 
societies have strict rules, and 
people have to live under 
them, said Sean Rayan, a 
University of Vermont stu- 
dent who watched the movie. 

Although women are pre- 
sented in the traditional Chi- 
nese culture of the 1920s, it 
helps to examine and con- 
trast women’s role in today’s 
society, Michael Simpson, a 
| member ofthe audience said. 

This film invites women 
to continue fighting for equal 
conditions in society. 



















ABC correspondent speaks at SMC 


By Amy Sinatra 
Staff Writer 


In journalism, noone cares what 
you’ vedone before. You constantly 
have to prove yourself, said Bettina 
Gregory, senior general assignment 
correspondent for ABC News. 

“Nancy Reagan was the first 
woman president we ever had,” 
Gregory said in her discussion 
about the new role of women in 
Washington. “He [President 
Reagan] already had alzheimer’s. 
She was a tough woman.” 





“The most important 
quality, that you won’t 
learn here, is your own in- 
tegrity. You have it inside 
you, you develop it.” 

e Senior general assignment 
correspondent for ABC 
News Bettina Gregory 





Speaking on campus Friday 
night, Gregory told about 100 jour- 
nalism students, faculty and mem- 
bers of the community about her 
experiences in her 22 years with 
ABC and discussed the changing 
role of First Ladies. 

“Hillary Rodham Clinton was. 


Washington,” Gregory said. “She 
has attempted to allow Chelsea to 
live a normal life in the White 
House.” Gregory cited Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Betty Ford and Rosalin 
Carter as other strong First Ladies. 
Gregory emphasized the 
strength of women voters 
Gregory said that things have 
changed enormously for women 
journalists. She commended her 


colleague Joan Lunden for making 
pregnancy on television possible. 

“I was on the Women’s Advi- 
sory Board at ABC,” Gregory said. 
“We found that men doing the same 
job got paid more than women. 
The company fixed the problem 
and got on with it.” 

Gregory told the future jour- 
nalists about the extreme pressure 
of her job and the false perceptions 
people who want her job often 
have. 

“The buck stops here,” Gre- 
gory said. “Correspondents are 
personally and legally responsible 
for what they write.” She said that 
most broadcast journalists get and 
write their own stories. 

“The most important quality, 
that you won’t learn here, is your 
ownintegrity,” Gregory said. “You 
have it inside you, you develop it. 

“I like short term pressure,” 
Gregory said. “I prefer day-of-air 
stories because at the end of the 
day it’s over, one way or the other. 
You’ ve got to enjoy the pressure.” 

Gregory has covered national 
news Stories such as the Challenger 
accident, Three Mile Island, Pan 
Am flight 103 and the wedding of 
Prince Charles and Lady Diana. 

She covered the White House 
during the Carter administration, 


»-and has been ABC’s military af-_ 
fairs correspondent. at the Penta-_ 


gon. : 
“Being a woman sometimes 
works for you and sometimes 
against you,” Gregory said. “The 
networks hire women, but that 
doesn’ trequire them to use them in 
the best spots. Getting key assign- 
ments is the battle now. 

“You can’t control the cards 
you’ re dealt, so you play the cards 
you get as best you can,” she said. 

Gregory said technology and 


How hungry are you? 


By Kate Kelley 
Staff Writer 


The St. Michael’s community 
will have a chance to experience 
eating in a Third World Country, 
without even leaving campus. 

The M.O.V.E. office, in con- 
nection with Partners in Ministry, 
is hosting a Hunger Banquet at 6 
p.m. on March 26 in an effort to 
inform people on the problem of 
world hunger. 

The idea of having a hunger 
banquet was introduced by Anna 
Patnode and Tom Fratimico this 
past November, after the two at- 
tended a conference on hunger and 
homelessness. 

“We wanted to do it on a big 
scale so we’re doing it with Part- 
ners in Ministry, and people from 
the community who attend mass 
on St. Michael’s campus,” said 
Anne Giombetti, director of 
M.O.V.E. 

The idea of the banquet is that 
people who participate will be 
given a number. This number will 
decide what type of meal they get. 

The meals are representative of 
three different levels of society in 
our world; the meals will range 
from elaborate to basic to minimal. 


The numbers on the tickets, 
which decide which of the three 
type of meals you will receive, is 
directly related to the percentages 
of wealth distribution in the world 
today.. 

“IT don’t want to tell you too 

much because the experience is 
supposed to be a first time emo- 
tional thing,” senior Carleen Roy, 
M.O.V.E.'s coordinator for special 
events, said. She did however ex- 
plain that part of the proceeds shall 
go to OxFam, which is an interna- 
tional organization dealing with 
hunger around the world. The rest 
of the proceeds will buy the food 
for the banquet and will be given 
out locally to shelters. 
“T think it’s important for students 
in such an isolated atmosphere to 
understand the situations of less 
privileged people in other parts of 
the world,” junior Bridget Corkery 
said. 

Tickets for the banquet go on 
sale Wednesday and cost $2 for 
St.Michael’s students and $4 for 
the public. 

The hunger banquet is an at- 
tempt to bring about a way of com- 
municating to people about world 
hunger, said Anna Patnode, a co- 
ordinator for the project. 





SINT MIGAELD 


DOLCE 
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ABC Correspondant Bettina Gregory speaks at St. Michael's College at 
the opening of the "Women Come to the Front” exibit. 


the advent of CNN have drasti- 
cally changed journalism. It is now 
possible to set up interviews any- 


where in the world almost imme- 


diately, she said.: 

Gregory has received numer- 
ous awards, including first place 
for national news from the Odys- 
sey Institute, the Front Page Award 
from the Newswomen’s Club, the 
Women in Communications 
Clarion Award and the Women at 
Work Broadcast Award. 

She graduated from Pierce Col- 
lege in Athens, Greece, and has 
received honorary doctorates from 





Hunger and Homelesssness| 
Awareness Week | 
March 25 - 30 


Susquehanna University amd 
Wilmington College. She has also 
studied at Smith College in 
Northampton, Mass. and the 
Webber-Douglas Academy of Dra- 
matic Arts in London. 

“She was terrific,’ said Tom 
Appleton, who attended the speech. 
“Tt was interesting to find out her 
background.” 

Gregory spoke following a re- 
ception at the library to open the 
Library of Congress Exhibit, 
“Women Come to the Front: Jour- 
nalists, Photographers, and Broad- 
casters of World War II." 








posted around campus. 


Tuesday, March 26, 6 p.m. 


Shelf. 





Wednesday, March 27 - 





Monday, March 25 - GET THE FACTS STRAIGHT - | 
Information related to hunger and homelessness issues will be | 


- Experience a First, Second, or | 
Third World meal. Tickets are $4 for non-students, $2 for 
students and will be on sale in the Chapel March 17 and 24 and | 
in the Alliot lobby March 20-26. Proceeds will be used to 
purchase food and as donations to Oxfam America and the Food 


FOOD COLLECTION - Campus- 
wide collection of food to be distributed to Winooski families. | 
Drop off at the M.O.V.E. Office or at various campus-wide sites. | 


Friday, March 29, 7 p.m. - 
SHOW - Donations to benefit C.0.T.S. (Committee on Tempo- 
rary Shelter) - SLEEP-OUT - Experience an evening without a 
home. Students can sleep outside the Chapel and experience a 
night in the life of a homeless person. Sign up in the MOVE 
Office. - ST. JOHN'S HALL - International students can sign up | 
in the MOVE Office to participate in a dinner at St. John Hall. 


Saturday, March 30 - HUNGER AND HOMELESSNESS 
ACTION DAY - Sign up in the M.O.V.E. Office to participate 
|in service projects related to issues of Hunger and Homelessness. 


| 


MLK SOCIETY TALENT 
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Phone bill prices may decrease at SMC in 1997 


By Erin Hathaway 
Staff Writer 


With such advertisements as 
the dime lady, calling circles and 
reunification of loved ones it may 
be easy to lose sight of which long- 
distance company is offering the 
cheapest rate. 








"Students are assured of 
getting the best rate by 
taking the new plan... 
It’s a win-win situation.” 
@ Vice president for Ad- 
ministration John Gutman 








Route 96, St. Michael’s new 
technology system to be imple- 
mented in September, will decrease 
students’ long-distance calling 
rates, said John Gutman, vice presi- 
dent for administration. 

“We anticipate providing stu- 
dents with a rate 10 percent below 
that of the AT&T direct dial rates,” 
said Denis Stratford, director of 
information technology. The Col- 
lege is currently considering pro- 
posals from AT&T, MCI and Fron- 
tier, a local company. 

The AT&T direct dial rate is a 
competitive rate and the simplest 








Every time you call long-distance next year you will save, save, save. 


to understand, Gutman said. 

“The hope is to cut the stu- 
dents’ rates and be able to show 
them the discount,” he said. 

Under Route 96 students will 
still have the opportunity of choos- 
ing a different long-distance com- 
pany, Gutman said. 

AT&T, MCI and Sprint offer a 
variety of plans to get people to 
sign up. When a person signs up 
for MCI he or she may receive 50 
percent off their bill for three 


months. Sprint offers a plan which _ 


never has a monthly charge. AT&T 
offers a plan that will provide a 25 
percent discountif a person spends 
$25 a month on long-distance. 
“Talways tell any long-distance 
company to goaway,” junior Barry 


Follett said. “I recognize their 
pitch.” 

Sophomore Bridgit Buckland 
switched from AT&T to MCI be- 
cause it sounded like she would 


save. When AT&T found out about _ 


PHOTO BY MIKE BROWN 


her switch they mailed her a $50 
check under grounds that if she 
cashed it she would be an AT&T 
customer once again. 

“I cashed the $50 and put it 
towards our next AT&T phone 
bill,” she said. “In reality I think 
you end up paying the same in the 
end with either company.” 

Freshman Sylvia Kirsch 
changed from AT&T to MCI and 
is convinced her bill is lower. 

Other students opt to use the 
hall phone in a residence hall. 
Sophomore Jill Thompson saves 
over $20 in monthly charges by 
using the hall phone. 

“IT use a Sprint card and pay 
about $15 a month in long-dis- 
tance,” Thompson said. “Some- 
times there’s not a whole lot of 
privacy but I am saving a lot of 
money." 

"Students are assured of get- 
ting the best rate by taking the 
new plan or going out over it," 
Gutman said. "It's a win-win situ- 
ation.” 











Charges for ten-minute calls on the weekdays from St. Michael’s to the Boston area: 
2pm 8 pm after 1] pm 
AT&T; 2.80 © 1.60 1.40 
MCI: 2.60 1.60 1.04 ; 
Sprint: 2.50 1.00 1.00 vom 
(all data collected from 800 numbers of each company, figures do not include special plans) 
z ex oo SA ES Bee 1S A etait I oe re oes 

















Featuring our annual 


Jelly Bean 
Contest 


You know how it works. 






















Come check out our 
daily specials for lunch 
and dinner. Located on 
the second floor of 
Alliot Hall. 


Closest guess without going over wins a 
$15.00 gift certificate at Greensleeves 
and a bowl full of Jelly Beans 


Drawing will be on 
Tuesday, April 2 


aaa lteter | 


TV 
Super Value | 
Combo _ |; 
after4:30 p.m. | 
Exp. April 7, 1996 









Greensleeves Chicken Lui 


Mon. - Thurs. 7:30 a.m. to Midnight 
Fri.&:30 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. Dun. 6:00 p.m. - Midnight 


Free Delivery 








21'S 


$7 minimum order 


one coupon per customer 


‘PIZZERIA & ROTISSERIE 


1900 WILLISTON ROAD 
SO. BURLINGTON, VERMONT 05403 








Pizza & Chicken Dinners 
Wings Sandwiches Salads Pasta 


Call 863-8954| 


Delivery 4:30 
til 10pm Daily 


(802) 863-8954 


% . . 1/2 Chicken 
Any Pizza anne hicken '+ 2 sides & cornbread 
Kantor pied i pte SOOO cet 


One coupon per customer 


oe tek de dew en eeerercnee 
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Opinion/ Editori 


Decency bill will 
inhibit free speech 


St. Michael's will soon spend $6 million to re-wire the entire campus. 
One of the most notable changes that will occur will be the widespread 
access students will have to the Internet. For the first time, students’ rooms 
will be directly linked to the Internet, complete with graphic capabilities. 

Although students may not be close to the issue right now, everyone 
should immediately be concerned about the prospect of censorship in any 
medium. The Telecommunications Act, and the Decency bill specifically, 
threaten to make certain messages illegal. 

The Telecommunications Act is a huge piece of legislation that covers 
many issues not specific to the previously unregulated realm of the Internet. 
Most of the Act has gone relatively unnoticed, but the Decency bill has 
many groups extremely concerned. 

Although government regulation of personal E-mail messages would 
be extremely difficult, the fact remains that the legislation will make it 
the government’s right to do so. Whether it will happen, and to what 
extent the average person will be affected is unknown. But what we do 
know, and what we should be most frightened of, is the prospect of the 
limitation of free speech. It is a scary thing to witness the Internet, a tool 
that brings a newly-found source of information, being regarded on a 
purely negative level. 

For more information about this legistlation, read the related article 
that starts on page one. The Defender editorial staff supports Kathy Rose's 
position on this issue as well. Her column is on this page. 

Apart from the use of E-mail, the Internet capabilities of the College 
are rarely used. Students should take advantage of all of the information 
over the Internet; here are a few interesting sites to get you started: 
Scoop Cybersleuth’s Newsroom Resource Links 

Use this site to find everything from state and local government sites 
to essential entertainment information. Ticketmaster can be found under 
entertainment; find out when and where your favorite band is playing 
next. Another really helpful feature: Scoop offers links to sites that can 
help you find the E-mail addresses of your college friends. How to get 
there: at the SMCVAX$ prompt, type: lynx http://www.evansville.net/ 
courier/scoop 
Newslink 

At Newslink, you can access any on-line newspaper, from the Arizona 
Republic to the Boston Globe. Use the site to read on-line magazines, too, 
from Time to Mother Jones. All of these sites are free, so save some cash 
and skip the bookstore. A lot of these sites include nearly all, if not more, 
of the content of the paper versions. How to get there: at the SMCVAX$ 
prompt, type: lynx http://www.newslink.org 


~ CNN Interactive 





CNN Interactive offers around-the-clock access to the most current 
news available. And if you already have access to Netscape, check out 
the site's video clips. If not, you can still access lots of information, and if 
you're up to some trivia, check out the CNN news quiz. How to get there: 
at the SMCVAX$ prompt. type: lynx http://www.cnn.com/ 


Letters to the Editor 
Landers responds to HIV article 


I applaud you for most of your recent article regarding HIV/AIDS 
testing at St. Michael’s. I think that it is essential for students to fully 
understand all of the consequences of a decision to get tested for the AIDS 
virus. Your article raised the level of discussion on campus and definitely 
provided needed information for students who are struggling with a deci- 
sion about testing. My concern comes from some misunderstandings which 
have been reported to me about the tone of the article. In particular, some 
people have seen my remarks as an attack on Health Services at St. 
Michael's College. This could not be farther from the truth. These are 
competent, caring health professionals who work extremely hard at pro- 
viding quality health care for our students in a confidential setting. 

We have a philosophical difference when it comes to HIV/AIDS test- 
ing. | am against any confidential testing — not just at St. Michael’s 
College. | made a point to your reporter, early in our discussion about this 
article that I in no way was saying anything against health services at 
SMC, My quote, “I would not be willing to get tested in an environment 
where any one, any one, would have access to those records” was misin- 
terpreted as an attack on Health Services and their level of confidential- 
ity. | know that Sonia and the staff of Health Service take issues of confi- 
dentiality very seriously and no one, other than the professional staff of 
Health Services has access to any student records. My remarks were in 
regards to any confidential setting. People sign documents in doctors’ 
offices all the time with no realization that they are giving their health 
care provider permission to share the results of medical work with insur- 
ance companies. 

Your article raised awareness and I hope that there will be much more 
dialogue among students about this issue. As long as a student fully un- 
derstands all of the consequences they will be in a better position for 
making an informed decision as opposed to an emotional one. 

I would like to publicly apologize to the staff of Health Services for 
any misunderstanding resulting from this article. 

David Landers, Director 
Student Resource Center 
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Internet censorship: Add the 
blue ribbon to your collection 


By Kathy Rose 
Columnist 


Don’t we have enough ribbons 
to wear in this country? Red ribbons 
for AIDS awareness, pink ribbons 
for breast cancer awareness, black, 
yellow, you name it. _ 

Well, now the conservative po- 
litical wave in our nation is jeopar- 
-dizing our freedom, and has given 
rise to the need for a new ribbon. It 
is a blue ribbon representing Free 
Speech Online awareness in reac- 
tion to the restrictive language of the 
Communications Decency Act re- 
cently signed into law under the 
Telecommunications Bill. 

In merely the last week I have 
used the Internet for such varied 
purposes as personal curiosity about 
political organizations like NOW 
and the AFL-CIO, accessing the 
web pages of law schools I’ve ap- 
plied to, and researching a project 
for a geography class. 

Now the Communications De- 
cency Act is threatening the online 
activity of anyone who presents 
controversial materials on the 
Internet. It seeks to restrict “inde- 
cent” and “patently offensive” lan- 
guage in the context of “contempo- 
rary community standards.” 

This ambiguous and vague lan- 
guage has given rise to paranoia 
among the cybernetic community, 
which threatens to worsen if this 
outright unconstitutional legislation 
is not repealed. How many of you 
have E-mail accounts? You are not 
exempt. Even in personal commu- 
nications, you may be fined for us- 
ing the infamous “Seven Dirty 





Words,” even though most other 
modes of communication, such as 
written mail, telephone conversa- 
tions and the spoken word, would 
carry no punishment. 

It is clear that the government 
wishes to protect children from in- 
appropriate words and images. The 
fact is that there is inexpensive and 
sometimes even free software avail- 








The fact is that there is 
inexpensive and sometimes 
even free software 
available to parents so that 
they may screen what 
their own children are 
exposed to. This can insure 
that only the children are 
treated like children, not 
the rest of us. 








able to parents so that they may 
screen what their own children are 
exposed to. This can insure that 
only the children are treated like 
children, not the rest of us. 

But getting back to the ribbon 
idea, perhaps we should simply 
make them multi-colored instead of 
picking and choosing hues. It would 
make sense. It seems as though 
many commonly oppressed groups 
of people will be affected by the 
legislation. 

Overwhelmingly, women could 
be very negatively affected. 
Women’s health issues like abor- 
tion, rape, even breast cancer, could 
fall under penalty of law. America 
Online has already censored one 
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woman’s attempt at Internet corre- 
spondence with survivors of breast 
cancer (they later apologized). 
Rights of homosexuals would also 
be seriously inhibited, as well as 
any information discussing AIDS, 
sexually transmitted diseases, and 
use of condoms. 

Vermont is lucky to have a Sena- 
tor who is right on top of this situa- 
tion. Sen. Patrick Leahy, who has 
frequently spoken out against the 
new Act, has offered a repeal pro- 
posal. Sen. Leahy has his own home 
page (www.senate.gov/member/ vt/ 
leahy/general/950209.html) at 
which you can leave E-mail and 
where he has a list of articles, au- 


_ dio speeches and letters he has writ- 


ten on behalf of those who demand 
free speech on-line. But there are 
numerous other pages to check out 
if you are at all interested in the pri- 
vacy and freedom of your future 
thoughts and ideas. 

Bill Gates has written an essay 
on the matter, which can be found 
at Microsoft's page (www. 
microsoft.com). The American 
Civil Liberties Union 
(www.aclu.org) has extensive infor- 
mation on this and other politically 
explosive topics at their page. And 
the Blue Ribbon campaign's page 
can be found at: www.efforg/ 
blueribbon. html. 

I strongly encourage those with 
access to the Internet to “surf the 
net,” and see just how much free- 
dom we really have. It is especially 
crucial for students just like you and 
me to get involved. These measures 
will trigger a censorship that will 
affect every single one of us. 
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Decorating the human body, 


By Matt Hines 
Staff Writer 


Who is to say why some an- 
cient people first began poking 
holes in themselves to put jewelry 
into. The practice of piercing dif- 
ferent parts of one’s body has sur- 
vived the ages and is alive today on 
America’s streets, fashionrunways 
and college campuses. 


When St. Michael’s junior 


Greg McLean decided that he 
wanted to pierce his nose during 
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his sophomore year on campus, he 
merely went into his Ryan Hall 
bathroom and stuck a thumb tack 
he had sterilized with a match 
through his left nostril. After pierc- 
ing the skin he pushed a pointed 
“starter” stud earring, meant for 
opening a closed ear piercing, into 
the hole. 

“Tt gotred, irritated and infected 
right away,” McLean said. “I left it 
for maybe a day and then I just had 
to pull it out. It killed.” 

It’s hard for some to imagine 





BY DAVE FAY 


Scott Jacobs shows off his recent lip-piercing. 


why a person might damage their 
own body in the name of fashion, 
but in recent years body piercing 
has become the vogue with people 
everywhere. Popular artists such 
as the Red Hot Chili Peppers have 
brought tatoo art and creative pierc- 
ing into the mainstream. 

For years many rap and hip- 
hop music devotees have accented 
their look with a loop or a stud 
through a nostril. Even magazine- 
cover super models have taken to 
putting adornments through their 
noses and belly buttons, among 
other places. 

Three months later McLean 
decided to do it the right way. He 
went to the Vermont School of 
Cosmetology and paid $20 for a 
professional, or at least a profes- 
sional in training, to go through 
with the procedure. 

“Tt only hurt for a second that 
time,” said McLean. “It pretty 
much healed after a few weeks. I 
kept it for about a month and then 
I had to take it out because it kept 
getting caught when I was putting 
on my clothes and using my towel.” 

Even though Greg’s nose pierc- 
ing healed almost fully when he 
had a ring through it, the tissue 
grew back with no scarring after he 
took the ring out. This is not al- 
ways the case. 

What concerns some about the 
latest wave of popular piercing is 
that they will regret the holes and 
scars left on their bodies by the 
often temporary fashion statement. 

The local American Society of 
Plastic and Reconstructive Sur- 
geons, located at 3 Timber Lane in 
South Burlington, holds that for 
some it will be impossible to rid 
themselves of the markings with- 
out multiple procedures, if at all. A 
technician said that the solution to 
having a permanent hole would 
usually still leave you with a scar. 

Many times additional surgery 
is required to go back and cover up 
the scars left by the closing proce- 
dure. This closing procedure re- 
quires cutting the nostril all the 





PHOTO BY DAVE FAY 
Junior Elizabeth Mandarano pierced her navel last year. Navel piercings are said to be the most painful. 


way in from its edge to the hole and 
then sewing it all up. 

This sort of an operation would 
run you a total of $300; $160 for 
the surgeon’s fee, $90 for the oper- 
ating room, and $50 for aconsulta- 
tion. This all seems to sound rather 
uncomfortable and pricey for the 
short term pleasure brought by a 
piercing, but many continue to in- 
dulge. 

Danielle Fernekes, a Suffolk 
University junior, got her navel 
pierced at Primitive Piercing in 
Burlington five months ago. She 
says she initially got the hole 
punched just because she wanted 
to see if she could deal with the 
pain. It cost her $45 to get it done. 

“It killed,” Fernekes laughs 
now. “It was much worse than get- 
ting a tatoo. It was infected for 
three months and it still hurts some- 
times, but I love it. Pll keep it fora 
long time.” When asked why she 
might love something that was red 
and irritated for three months 
Danielle said, “It makes me feel 
strong because it hurt and I toughed 
itout.” McLean,her boyfriend, says 
that he finds it very sexy. She likes 
that too. 

Another trend in piercing has 
smacked Americans right in the 
mouth: tongue piercing. Sara 
Boutaugh, a Northeastern Univer- 
sity sophomore recently got her 
tongue pierced. 

“I got it because it it’s fun to 
flash at people when you’ re danc- 
ing at arave club,” she said. Pierc- 
ing has heavily penetrated this 


PHOTO BY DAVE FAY 
Sophomore Bob Bergeron shows off his facial body-piercings. 


popular night club scene as well. 
“One of my friends got it done 
because she says it helps her per- 
form better cunnilingus but I 
haven’t tried that out yet.” It cost 
Sara nothing to get the silver ball 
stud jabbed through her taste buds 
because she got it done by a friend 


who illegally pierces and tatoos - 


underground in Boston. “Most of 
my friends get him to do their 
stuff,” Boutaugh said, “He cleans 
his equipment right in front of you 
and always uses new needles. Most 
places in Boston won’t even do it 
for you and it can cost a lot if they 
will.” 

Sara says that she doesn’t fear 
getting H.I.V. or any other dis- 
eases through an unlicensed prac- 
titioner. This is a concern with 
some over the existence of under- 
ground piercing. “I’ ve watched him 
pierce and tattoo a hundred differ- 
ent people, as well as all my 
friends,” Sara said. “He has al- 
ways made people watch him put 
in new needles. Most don’t even 
seem to care.” 

It seems that body piercing will 
remain in our culture for at least 
the immediate future. Just how 
many people line up at the plastic 
surgeons’ offices down the road to 
rid themselves of their whims of 
fancy remains to be seen, but for 
many the pleasure of sporting such 
a wound is still alluring, Some 
have it done for fashion, some do it 
for fun, some self-admittedly en- 
Joy the pain and some even do it for 
sex. 


7. 
* 
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Irish celebrate more than green beer — 
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The 1996 Irish Heritage 
Festival celebrates Irish 
culture, the end of the 
famine and St. Patrick 


Tracks of the Ancestors 


Along a boreen of bumblebees, 
blackahs & fuchsia, 
somewhere around Dunquin, 
you said that Pangaea 


split there first & America 
drifted away from Kerry 
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By Matthew Walsh 
Staff Writer 


Last week Burlington celebrated its Irish 
Heritage in a festival aimed at dismantling 
stereotypes and increasing awareness of Irish 
history and culture. The festival’s symbol 
was the harp, not the shamrock, leprechaun, 
or green beer. 

The week-long activities included a film 
festival at Champlain College; several lec- 
tures on the history of Burlington’s Irish; the 
traditional Irish music of Atlantic Bridge; a 
poetry reading by St. Michael’s lecturer 
Greg Delanty; a performance of Gardner 
McKay’s play “Sea Marks,” starring Wendy 
Stein and Roger Dodge; and a dinner in 
South Burlington. 

Much of the festival centered around the 
150th anniversary of the Great Irish Famine 
of the 1840s and its impact on Ireland and 
America. An exhibit commemorating the 

: was assembled by University of 
Vermont professor Vince Feeney and his 
Trish history class. A collection basket was 
available for donations to the Chittenden 
County Emergency Food Shelf. 


The harp was the symbol for the 
Irish Heritage festival this year. 





The Potato Famine 

One-hundred and fifty years after the An 
Garta Mor (the famine), Irish Americans 
are still recovering. Only now are the de- 
scendants of its victims really examining 
the causes of the famine and reasons why 
the British government failed to avert it. 

After the final conquest of Ireland in the 
17th century, England ruled Ireland as a 
colony. Most of the land was confiscated 
and turned over to loyal English and Scot- 
tish settlers. By 1876, five million Irish 
worked land that was no longer their own; 
32,000 landlords owned 88 percent of the 
land. 

Within this feudal system the Irish paid 
heavy taxes to their “lords,” and were only 
able to sustain themselves through the po- 
tato, which had been imported by those who 
colonized South America. By 1840, three 
million Irish ate mostly potatoes. 

In the early 1840s, a fungus called 
Phytophtora Infestans developed in the 
United States and made its way into Europe 
and eventually into Ireland. In 1846, the 
weather conditions in Ireland aided the 
spread of the potato blight, and by 1847 the 

entire crop was nearly de- 
stroyed. 

The Irish poor 

suffered severe 
malnutrition and 
were susceptible 
to typhus fever, 
cholera, dysen- 
tery, and scurvy. 
England offered 
little relief to the 
Irish, discounting 
the existence of a 
fungus and claim- 
ing that the famine 
was a sign from 
God against the 
sinful Irish, whom 
the Victorians 
viewed as inferior. 
All together, 
England offered 
approximately $7 
million to the vic- 
tims of the famine, 
about a third of the 
amount they had 
spentin 1833 to buy 
out the independent 
slave owners in the 
West Indies and 
South Africa. 
About a million 
Irish died during the 
potato famine and 
another 1.5 million 
people emigrated, 
mainly to North 
America and Austra 
lia. 
The Legacy of 
St. Patrick 


Some zealous 
religious leaders saw 
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& anyone standing on the crack 
got torn in two slowly. 


We never dreamed we'd end up 


on other continents, 
hankering for familiar mountains, 
rivers & grey firmament. 


Out where you’ve settled, 
the Aborigines 
recite dreamtime songs 
that signpost journeys. 


The shifting of each verse 





directs which way to go, 
celebrating rainbow serpent 
& sky hero. 


As we traverse our landscapes, 
whether city, prairie, 
bush or bog, we are 
walkabout Aborigine. 


We can’t identify where 
exactly we are from day to day, 
but if we hold to songlines 
we shouldn't go astray. 





the famine as a sort of Providence to spread 
Christianity to the United States, Canada, 
and Australia. Most of Ireland had been 
Christianize in the Sth century due the influ- 
ence of a British missionary named Patrick. 

Patrick was born into a wealthy Chris- 
tian family in Britain where he was largely 
indifferent to religion. When he was 16 he 
was captured in a raid and brought into 
Ireland as aslave. It was here that he became 
devoted to Christianity. He escaped six years 
later, but returned to preach his religion in 
Northern Ireland. 

Though he was accused of mercenary 
motives, and despite admitting to excessive 
bribery of kings for local protection, Patrick 
is said to have founded over 300 churches in 
Ireland. Legends about him include his march 
to drive the snakes out of Ireland and his 
comparison of the three-leaved shamrock to 
the trinity. Patrick became the patron saint 
of Ireland, and his legacy remains strong 
with Americans of Irish descent. 


The Irish in America 

According to a 1990 census, about 44 
million Irish Americans live in the United 
States, constituting nearly a fifth of its popu- 
lation. Even before the exodus that followed 
the An Gorta Mor, many Irish abandoned 
the Canadian colonies that they had been 
sent to by the English,and settled in New 








-Greg Delanty 





England towns across the border. 

Many of Burlington’s early Irish worked 
in the shipping trade on Lake Champlain 
and in Winooski’s textile mills. They en- 
dured financial hardship and social tensions 
with the Yanks and French Canadians. 

Near the turn of the century the third 
generation Irish began to enter into medi- 
cine, law, and other previously inaccessible 
areas. Today, Irish Americans form 30 per- 
centof Vermont’s population and Burlington 
colleges continue to draw large numbers of 
students of Irish descent. 

Greg Delanty, poet laureate of Cork, 
Ireland and lecturer at St. Michael’s, ad- 
dresses the alienation of being Irish in 
America in his poem “Tracks of the Ances- 
tors” to Louis de Paor, distributed in America 
by Dufour (see above). 

Burlington’s Irish Festival celebrates 
such songlines by preserving Irish heritage. 
To understand the tremendous obstacles the 
Irish have overcome and to realize the di- 
vided state of today’s Ireland is to be aware 
of an Ireland that differs from the more 
commonly romanticized portrait. 

The organizers of this year’s festival 
used the harp to represent the art, music, and 
literature that has recorded these realities, 
attempting to transcend the popular sym- 
bols that tend to simplify a complex Irish 
history and people. 
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FEATURIES 
Take a look at those fancy feet 





Put your feet first, they 
might say more about | 
personality than you think 
























By Rebecca Plante 
Staff Writer 


They come in all sizes and in a variety of shapes, from a pair of flowered flip-flops to 
macho cowboy boots. But do shoes reveal your true personality? Some say yes. 

“Shoes tell a lot about the individual,” said Kaydell Hardy, a employee of Feet Street in 
the Burlington Square Mall. Hardy said she prefers shoes with a funky edge and describes 
her ideal mate as someone who sports Doc Martins. 

Lida Simik, who works at The Shoe Shop on Church Street, said most college students 
wear shoes that can handle the tough Vermont weather. Grabbing a pair of patent-leather 
platforms, Simik added, “A girl who wears this shoe is someone who doesn’t care what 
people think, and even if she’s uncomfortable she’ ll wear it because she loves style.” 
St. Michael’s senior Dwidson Matayer said his shoes are both practical and fun. But 
when asked what kind of shoes best describe his personality he said, “I'd put a run- 
ning shoe on one foot and a dancing shoe on the other.” 

» Atacollege where most students admit they are single, shoes can make or _ 
break the attraction. : 

“Brown boat shoes just tell me that a person is dull and bor- 
ing,” said Diane Sullivan, manager of Feet Street. 
“Someone who I would like would be wearing 
bowling shoes.” 

On the other extreme, St. Michael’s 
senior Denise Aruda said she likes men 
who wear hiking boots. “I just like rugged 
outdoor men,” Aruda said. 

Kristin Joyce, a St. Michael’s senior, 
summed up her foot fetish in two words: 

white bucks. 

As mud season fast approaches, 
St.Michael’s students might have to put 
personal style on hold and opt for rubber 

boots. 
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Cruisin' through the night with MOREF driver Bill 


By Kristen Large 
Staff Writer 


We're cruisin’ Main Street, then it’s 
“right onto South Winooski, another right 
onto King Street, then right onto St. Paul, 
and back to Main again. Bill Heald, known 
by his fellow cab drivers as “Sergeant,” 
feels he owns the streets of Burlington when 
he’s driving in his MORF van. 

St. Michael’s students flood the down- 
town scene in Burlington along with throngs 
of other students in this big college town. 
On most nights the Blarney Stone is their 
bar. 

Bill, head MORE driver of the night shift 
for Benway’s Taxi, feels a connection to the 
St. Michael’s students he shuttles to and 
from the Blarney. They’ re his best custom- 
ers. He knows them and they know him. 

“T’ ve gotten to know the different crews. 
The 1:30-crew just don’t want to stay out, 
they’re the ones that have stuff to do the next 
day. The 2:00-crew, they’re the guys who 
are way too drunk. The 2:30-crew, they’re 
the partyers. They’re the one’s who’ ll shake 
and rock back and forth while we’re going 
down the street,” Bill said. 

It's an unusually slow Thursday night 
and the first load of St. Michael’s students to 
depart from the Blarney, “Big Mac and 
Crew,” say they began drinking several hours 
earlier. 

“St. Michael’ sis f---in’ awesome,” shouts 
one happy passenger visiting from another 
school; but not loudly enough to rouse the 
passenger napping in the back. 

Then Bill, the driver, tells us a joke. 

“What is the difference between a kiss- 
ass and a brown-noser?” No one knows so 
he tells us. 

“Depth perception.” 

Bill likes to tell jokes. 

“If you can get people laughing it’s good. 
You can pick out your crowd and do jokes 
that won’t offend anyone,” Bill said. 

“Now or later?” asks a St. Michael’s 
student trying to board the MORF. Bill 
always says, “Now, pay me now.” 

“Everybody always tries to get away 
with something. They know they’re not 
gonna make it in, but they got to make that 
attempt,” he said. 

Bill said on some nights he can tell a 
person how much money they made off a 
party from what he hears from passengers’ 
conversations. 
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The MORF van takes St. Michael's students to and from downtown Burlington for $2 per person. 


“Everybody talks, we, [the drivers], just 
know so much. We bring ‘em, [the stu- 
dents], down and they look and acta certain 
way. We pick ‘em up and they look and act 
a different way,” Bill said. 

Drinking in the vans is not allowed be- 
cause bottles break and people are cut by the 
end of the night, he said. 

“Bring it on, bring it off, and I have no 
problem,” Bill said. 

Bill has a perfect driving record. He 
drives the van with the “biggest engine in 
the fleet.” 

“T’ve had girls grab me and kiss me,” 
Bill said. 

Even more impressive, Bill has rubbed 
elbows with celebrities. 

Last summer he drove Jerry Garcia 
around Vermont ina Benway’s limo. He got 
an autograph and backstage passes to the 
concerts. 

“We'd be stopped in traffic and state 
troopers escorted us through. We had dinner 
with Jerry Garcia. They [the friends of Jerry 
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The MORF van can also bring you to faraway places in style anytime. 


Garcia], even sent faxes to Benway’s. They 
wanted us to go out to California, to the 
funeral in our van,” he said. 

Bill said the drivers feel like celebrities 
with the police. 

“The police give us a little leeway here 
and there unless we’ re totally out of control. 
If they pull over a drunk driver and don’t 
want to arrest them because of all the paper 
work, they call and we go get them and drive 
‘em home,” Bill said. 

Heald said when you spend as much time 
on the road as a cab driver does, you can see 
a drunk driver coming. He said he makes 
extra space and even pulls over, which ag- 
gravates some passengers, but he said, “It’s 
better to save the vehicle than the 30 seconds 
it takes to pull over.” 

In his two years driving the van he’s been 
injured twice. One injury, a dislocated shoul- 
der, happened when he got the door shut on 
him. 

“I got out, fixed my shoulder and fin- 
ished my shift,” he said. The other injury 
happened when he was breaking up a fight. 
He separated his knee when his leg got 
caught in the seat and he fell back. He was 
in a leg brace for four weeks and still drove 
everyday. It’s rough work, Bill admits, but 
he says he loves it. 

We pass a dramatic sidewalk scene that 
Bill says iscommonas a guy holds his hands 
in the air while police search him. 

“There’s something you see a lot, police 
searching people for drugs and needles. 
Someone stumbles out here and Burlington 
calls three cops to check it out,” Bill said. 

It is now after midnight and Bill says it's 
“time to play the waiting game.” We head 
back to the Blarney Stone. On a good night 
Bill fills his van to its 14-person capacity 
and makes four trips to and from St. 
Michael’s in an hour. He said he’s made as 
much as $800 in a week. 

He said Benway’s can charge a million 
dollars to go to St. Michael’s because there 
are noestablished rates outside of Burlington. 
In order for Benway to be licensed in 
Burlington they must follow the rates set by 
the city. A $2 a head charge was initiated by 
Benway’s and everyone seems to go along 
with it, he said. 


There are such things as “sympathy runs,” 
Bill said., when someone is really drunk and 
doesn’t have the fare so the driver doesn’t 
call it in. 

Our next run is to pick up doctors at the 
airport. Benway does runs for the New En- 
gland Organ Bank. The doctors have cool- 
ers with organs in them. Now he is respon- 
sible for more than just the people riding in 
his van. 

We drop the doctors and their cargo off 
and head back to the Blarney. We pull up to 
alight and Bill, in his blue Benway’s hat and 
brown leather jacket, is recognized by a 
fellow Benway’s driver who pulls up next to 
us in a cab. 

“We occasionally race each other,” says 
Bill as he jams down the accelerator. “Noth- 
ing beats this. It’s an eight cylinder with 
dual gas tanks.” 

The next light means a horn fight. Bill 
explains to me the difference between a day 
and night driver. 

‘*A day driver drives old ladies around all 
day. A day driver looks at his watch to 
decide how he’s gonna honk his horn. We 
honk at 3 a.m.,” he said. 

Bill holds the record for the most people 
in his van: 40. One time when people were 
piling into his van the cops pulled up. There 
were a lot of fights at the bar that night. 

“The cops said to the crowd, “whoever 
doesn’t get in that van is going to jail.” They 
collected the money, handed it to me and 
shut the door. It took three of us to get it shut. 
People were under the seats and every- 
thing,” Bill said. 

The people at MORF do more than cart 
St. Michael's students to and from down- 
town Burlington. “I’ ve gone to Foxwoods in 
Connecticut, a $400 fare, Buffalo, N.Y., 
Atlantic City, and Washington, D.C. That 
was 515 miles, a $1,000 fare. It’s more than 
a plane ticket but not more than 14 plane 
tickets,” Heald said. 

The van has 246,000 miles on it. Bill gets 
around. 

Just as he predicted the 2:30 a.m. trip 
was the “rowdy” crew. There were no fights, 
even though one girl was upset about the girl 
she didn’t know who had passed out on her. 
All in all it was a good night. 
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PHOTO BY DAVE GRENIER 
John Carvellas 


Economics 


Favorite ice cream 
Chubby Hubby 


Favorite movie 
Cinema Paridiso 


Any good jokes? 
"Yes, but not for publication." 


Biggest pet peeve 
Hypocrisy 


Most embarassing moment 
Too many to tell! 


Most memorable place visited, year 
Costa Rica, 1993-95 


Brush with fame 
"I was kicked out of the Senate Dining 
Room by John Tower (Texas) and 
brought back in by S.I. Hayakawa) 
(California)." 


Favorite Cartoon Character 
Rocky & Bullwinkle 


Favorite TV personality 
Mr. Ed and Tammy Faye Bakker 


Favorite pair of shoes 
"I love them all, just ask S.S. and A.L." 


Favorite non-fiction book 
Guide to Econometrics 











Vermont's best bagger makes mark 


Steve Joachim goes to national bagging championship 


By Liz Cutter 
Staff Writer 


Steve Joachim never thought bagging 
groceries would earn him a trip to the Magic 
Kingdom. 

Joachim, a junior English and education 
major, was recently named Vermont’ s cham- 
pion grocery bagger. He’s worked at 
Hannaford’ s, (formerly called Martin’ s), for 
four and half years. 

“T’m not actually a bagger, but a shift 
manager. I guess because I train the other 
baggers my manager thought that I was a 
candidate,” Joachim said. 

The 15 contestants from Vermont were 
graded on speed, number of bags used, 
weight distribution and proper packing pro- 
cedures. 

“When they checked the bags, they 
wanted to make sure you didn't put chips on 
the bottom of the bag,” Joachim said. 

His victory earned him $500 and an all- 
expenses paid trip to Orlando for the na- 
tional bagging competition. 

The National Grocer Association spon- 
sored the 30 state winners, who came from 
as far as Alaska, in the nationwide competi- 
tion. The national winner received a $2,000 
scholarship, $2,000 for the store he or she 
works for, and an appearance on “The Late 
Show With David Letterman.” 

“The money was important, but 
Letterman was the big thing,” Joachim said. 

The competition in Florida was similar 
to Vermont’s, but was more carefully 
planned and organized. Every item and its 
particular placement was identical for each 
competitor. The national competition, how- 
ever, was given a new twist by using both 
paper and plastic bags. 

“T did better in the plastic heat,” Joachim 
said with a laugh. 

This year’s winner, Mike Dahm from 
Iowa, was “coached” by last year’s winner. 

“T know that I didn’t win because I didn’t 
take it as seriously as others,” said Joachim, 


College planning summer 
travel to Turkey, Greece 


By Irina Titova 
Staff Writer 


Students can get a chance to make a 
three week study trip to Greece and Turkey 
this summer. The course of Hellenistic re- 
ligions and the early Christians will be 
taught under the hot sun of Athens, 
Peloponnese and Western Turkey. 

Religious studies Professor Jeffrey 
Trumbower, who is in charge of the aca- 
demic program, said he hopes that by the 
end of the trip, which will last from May 20 
to June 9, his students will be able to answer 
questions about how Christianity came from 
Palestine to the Roman Empire and why 
people wanted to become Christians. 

Kelly Cullins, chairwoman of the Of- 
fice of Study Abroad, is organizing the trip 
to Greece and Turkey. She lived in Greece 
for four years, and said that this tour should 
definitely break the stereotypes of those 
countries. 

“Many people associate Turkey with 
rug bazaars, and Greece with the 
Parthenon,” she said. “Our students will 
see ancient Greece and observe olive val- 
leys of Delphi from the top of the moun- 
tain.” She also said that Hellenic-Ameri- 
can Union, the school in Athens, will orga- 





nize meetings and receptions with local 
people. 

Trumbower said the students should 
have finished a 100-level religious stud- 
ies course and have a certain GPA, deter- 
mined by the religious studies depart- 
ment. The trip costs $2,900, which in- 
cludes airfare, hotels and a fee for three 
credits. 

Although the informational meeting 
was held on March 14, Trumbower said 
he expects to get the whole list of students 
by April 15. So there is still the time to 
sign up. 

“There will also be time to lie on the 
Patmos beach, spend a night on a sea 
cruise, and some time in Kushakashi, 
which is a Turkish fun town,” he said. 
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Steve Joachim shows off his talents at Hannafords in South Burlington last Saturday. 


who didn’t make the qualifying top five, “If 
I ever went again I’d want to be better pre- 
pared,” he said. 

He said that the exposure the local press 
gave him has made him a bit of a celebrity at 
Hannaford’s. 

“People come in and ask for me specifi- 





By Marianne Mylod 
Staff Writer 


St. Michael’s talent will be showcased 
for the fifth time March 29 at McCarthy 
Arts Center in a show sponsored by the 
Martin Luther King Jr. Society. 

“The evening brings together members 
of the multicultural community at St. 
Mike’s,” said Dot Williams, director of 
Multicultural Affairs. “Remember, 
multiculural means everybody. Every- 
body has a culture.” 

The admission fee is $1, and the pro- 
ceeds benefit the Burlington homeless 
agency COTS, the Committee on Tempo- 
rary Shelter. 

Last year’s turn-out was around 200, 
Williams said, but McCarthy holds 300. 

“It would be nice to fill up those seats,” 
Williams said. “But even if people don’t 
stay, they can still make a donation to- 
wards a good cause.” 

Three judges will critique the perform- 
ers, and three finalists will be chosen. First 
place winners will leave with $100. Sec- 
ond prize is $50 and third is $25. 

The judges will evaluate the performers 





cally to bag their groceries...I don’t mind 
doing it if it’s not busy.” 

Joachim, a Winooskiresident, said when 
he’s not working, he likes to relax by play- 
ing basketball. Though he is unsure of what 
he wants to do when he graduates, he thinks 
that teaching is a definite possibility. 





MLK Society sponsors 
5th annual talent show 


‘St. Michael's Talent Show, 

















March 29,1996 Ht . 
Admission: $1, proceeds benefit COTS| 


oi i ie 


Location: McCarthy, 7 p. m. al 


First Prize: $100 he 
Second Prize: $50 Kt i 
Third Prize: $25 a Plas! 
Sponsored by the Martin Luther King’ \{ 
dr. Society — 


in four categories, appearance, originality, : ; 
showmanship and over-all performance. — 

Freshman LaVar Williams will not only | 
host the evening but will also perform an 
“SMC Rap.” | 

“The rap sends a message to the St. 

Michael’s community,” Williams said. 
“It’s really worth hearing.” 

Senior J. Mason came in third last year 
after he dressed in drag and sang “I Will 
Survive.” 

“It really is a fabulous time,” Mason 
said. “There are a lot of different acts.” 

Interested performers can sign up fn the 
Multicultural Affairs office in Alliot, or 
contact the president of MLK, Billy Wray. 
The talent will begin to shine at 7 p.m. 


Po aie Te Me 


= ry 





€) Wednesday 


St Michael’s- Jim Wallis, keynote 
address for the interfaith symposium, “Faith 
and Politics: Beyond ‘Religious Right’ and 
| ‘Secular Left,” 7 p.m. McCarthy Arts Cen- 
\ter. Also at 7 p.m., Jennifer Leddy, “Ecu- 
menical Approaches to Faith in Action,” in 
McCarthy Arts Center. 


| 


Flynn Theatre-Monologuist Spald- 
ing Gray will perform “It’s A Slippery 
'Slope” about learning to ski and becoming 
a father at the age of 53. 8 p.m. Tickets $19. 


Club Metronome- The Dating Game 
followed by Jim Lampos Band. No cover 
charge. 
| 





St. Michael’s- ‘Braveheart.’ Gender 
and society in the Middle Ages: Portrayals 
in contemporary film sponsored by the 
History Dept. under the direction of Dr. 
|George Dameron. Limited seating. Rm 113, 
St. Edmund’s 6 p.m. 



















St. Michael’s- Gender Issues & Soci- 


_|ety, a series of special presentations on the 


roles, contributions and diversity of Ameri- 
can women. ses dene 1: 30p.m. McCarthy Arts 


St. Michael’s- Michael Lerner will 
give address at 7 p.m. “The Politics of 


Meaning,” in the McCarthy Arts Center. 


FEATURES 
CALENDAR 


Compiled by Margot LeSage 


Also at 7 p.m., Letty Russell will give an 
address “Practicing Hospitality in a Time of 
Backlash,” in McCarthy Arts Center. 

Club Metronome- Motel Brown 9 
p.m. $4. 


Flynn Theatre- Monologuist Spalding 
Gray will perform “It’s A Slippery Slope” 
about learning to ski and becoming a father 
at the age of 53. 8 p.m, Tickets $19. 


Burlington Coffeehouse at City 
Market- Dave Keller, 9 p.m. $3. 


Last Elm Cafe- Jazz Mandolin Project, 
9 p.m. 


& Friday 


Flynn Theatre- Monologuist Spalding 
Gray will invite five members of the audi- 
ence on stage for his show “Interviewing the 
Audience.” 8 p.m. Tickets $21.50/$16.50. 


Club Metronome- Big Joe Burrell 
and the Unknown Blues Band. 9 p.m. $4. 


Trinity College- “Nunsense” per- 
formed by the Theatre ty. 8 p.m. $6. 


WD ie Fer ree ser oraers wean Hall. ; sLenrsebtet *3 


Last Elm Cafe- K-Nine, 9 p.m. 


Burlington Coffeehouse at City 


Market- Margo Hennebach with Steve 
Nystrup, 9 p.m. $6. 





Killed 3/22/87 





St.Michael’s- Taize Prayer, medita- 


tive common prayer with simple chant, read- 
ings and silence. 7 p.m. in the chapel. 


33) Saturday 


The Vermont Coffeehouse at Ver- 
mont Pasta- Vermont singer/songwriter 


John Voorhees 9 p.m. with opening act 
Mike Abbott. $5 donation. 





Club Metronome- Big Joe Burrell 
and the Unknown Blues Band. 9 p.m. $4. 


UVM. Day of Percussion, 10 a.m. Mu- 
sic Building. 


Burlington Coffeehouse at City 
Market- Lynn Saner & Ellen Cross, 9 p.m. 
$6. 





Trinity College-“Nunsense” per- 
formed by the Theatre Factory. 8 p.m. $6. 


Mann Hall. 


Last Elm Cafe- Neal Davis & Friends, 
9 p.m. 





Sunday 


om 


Club Metronome- Flex Records pre- 
sents DJ’s Justin B and Cousin Dave. 


Flynn Theatre- Bill Harley, kids 
storytelling part of the Flynn Theatre Fam- 
ily Series. 3 p.m. $8.50. Call 86-FLYNN for 


_ DRIVING 
DOESN'T 
JUST KILL 

DRUNK 


Killed 12/24/92, 
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information. 


Trinity College- “Nunsense” per- | 
formed by the Theatre Factory. 8p.m. $6. 
Mann Hall. 


Burlington Coffeehouse at City | 
Market- Brunch Special, 11 a.m. 


25) Monday 


St. Michael’s- The M.O.V.E. office | 
is sponsoring a Hunger Banquet at 7 p.m. 
in the upper room of St. Michael’s Chapel. 
It is part of a week that is focusing on | 
homelessness and hunger. 








The Vermont Coffeehouse at Ver- 
mont Pasta- Open Mike Nite with fea- 
tured performer In Accord. 





Club Metronome- Madelines, | 





St. Michael’s- Spanish Mass in the 
Chapel at 8 p.m. 


St. Michael’s- “The Male Perspec- | 
tive,” St. Michael’s administrators will | 
discuss gender issues and society at7 p.m. | 
in the Farrell Room. St Edmund’s Hall. | 





| 
| 
| 


2 


Club Metronome- Phat Tuesdays. 





iitae 5/189 ] 


Ifyou dont stop your friend from driving drunk, who will? Do whatever it takes. 


FRIENDS DON’T LET FRIENDS DRIVE DRUNK. 









US. Oepartment of Transportation 
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Cosmic Astrology 


with t star-child Meghan McMenimen 





The euldance of star-child McMenimen is merely a 
sugeerton, Astrology can guide, but you most au 





Aries (Mar. 21 - Apr. 19) 


Anything that can go wrong this week will. Try to look at 
things like a challenge you need to conquer. A small conflict 
or argument could turn into a rumble, so try to put things in 
perspective. Communication is the best tool and will not 
result in physical harm. Can’t we all just get along? 


Taurus (Apr. 20 - May 20) 

Don’t be afraid to make a mistake. It’s the only way you are 
going to learn. Sometimes you concentrate too much on how 
other people view you. You should be more concerned with 
how you view yourself. Be true to yourself and you will 
never fail. 


Gemini (May 21 - June 20) 

A past romance could be re-kindled if you want it to. If 
you’ ve been thinking about an old hottie. then it’s your 
responsibility to make a move. You could be surprised. 
Pleasantly. If not, try looking to an older man/woman. You 
might like what you get. 


Cancer (June 21 - July 22) 


You need time to recover from this weekend. You probably 
did some crazy things that you never do. You now have two 
days to gear up for this weekend. Some people belieye too 
much fun is bad. But there really is nothing wrong with it, as 
long as you don’t hurt yourself or small children. 


Leo (July 23 - Aug. 22) 

The love life has been suffering for a while now. It may 
become better, though, especially with spring on the way. 
Look to someone you don’t know too well to start something 
with. Old friends never work out as lovers. Spend time with 


- someone who’s missed you lately, you social butterfly, you. 


Virgo (Aug. 23 - Sept. 22) 

There is tension among people you are constantly around, 
perhaps a roommate. The conflict is a long-running one, and 
you've probably had no clue. What else is new. Don’t try to 
resolve things. It will only make them worse. Perhaps travel- 
ing this weekend will help. 


Libra (Sept. 23 - Oct. 22) 


Iam a Libra and nothing I ever say inthiscolumnever __ 
comes true for me. I’ve yet to find money or a man. Screw it 
and just have fun. Nothing else matters except your own per- 
sonal happiness. You don’t need material things or other peo- 
ple to satisfy you. But beer may help. 


Scorpio (Oct. 23 - Nov. 21) 


Your lucky number this week is one. Be aware any time you 
see the number one. Try to be awake or near a clock at 1:11 
and 11:11 once a day. Tell a joke once a day. Drink a glass of 
milk once a day. Go to church once a day. These things will 
most certainly bring much luck and personal satisfaction. 


Sagittarius (Nov. 22 - Dec. 21) 


Orange is a great and underrated color. It is a source of 
strength and happiness for the Sagittarius. Find something 
this week that is orange and take it home for a good luck 
charm. It could be the fruit, or a lollipop or one of those traf- 
fic cones. 


Capricorn (Dec. 22 - Jan. 19) 

Tradition is a big thing with Capricorns. It is apparent in 
everything from your daily routine (which rarely changes) to 
cultural things like holidays. This is okay, but don’t be afraid 
of changing your life. Being traditional can also mean being 
boring. Yawn. 


Aquarius (Jan 20 - Feb. 18) 

Events that are taking place far away (perhaps at home) could 
affect you more than you think. You may be many miles 
away, but some decisions that are being made could change 
your life in some way. Don’t ignore them or you'll end up a 
big loser. 


Pisces (Feb. 19 - Mar. 20) . 


Hide the annoyance you’ ve been having with a close friend 
lately. You tend to find many people annoying, a common 
Pisces trait. Therefore, there is no need to verbalize every 
person you think is a dork. If you did that, you’d have no 
friends. Keep it to yourself. 


Campus Speaks 


What do your shoes say about you? 


“My shoes say that I 
live comfortably, 
sweaty and stinky.” 


“My shoes say that I 
am ready to battle the 
St. Michael’s mud.” 


Iliana Georgieva 
Sophomore 


Heather Case 
Senior 





“1’m durable.” “My shoes say that 
I’m sensible, comfy, 


wild and wooly!” 


‘Michelle Belanger 
Senior 


Matthew Walsh 
Junior 





i ““My shoes reflect my 
fun personality.” 


“T have respect for 
the past and appreci- 
ate the fact that they 
are black and white 
shoes. Plus, they go 
good with my suit.” 


Jacqueline Couture 
Freshman 


Don Batsford 
... Sophomore... 


Mitchell's Music World 


By DJ cRAIG mITCHELL 





* Whatever ** Nice try *** Not bad 
kKkk* Fierce **k**«* Devastating — 


cu STING 
Mercury Falling 
A&M Records 


Well, the former frontman of the 1980s supergroup, The Police, returns 
with another group of songs that , for the most part, are far too deep to get 
under. At this point in his career, the English professor that he used to be is 
taking over. He’s using language and images that only Sir William would 

enjoy. Put simply, what the hell is he talking about?! 

I can see him recording this in some multi-million dollar studio coming up with very pretty and seamless 
sounds that are so refined that it isn’t enjoyable. There are no surprises and no experimentation. I wish that 
he would visit some run down, hole in the wall studio in the bad section of town. He needs to get into the 
mind set that he is not making music too tiresome to even put us to sleep. I should feel something other than 
my finger on the stop button. 

Even though I'm still a big fan, I miss the Sting of the past who made music rather than elevator music. 
Overall, this disc is nothing more than boring, unimaginative, senseless crap. Now, I know that you’re say- 
ing, “CRAIG, tell us how you really feel about this one!’ Okay, I will: It SUCKS!!! Next time Sting, don’t 
order extra cheese on the pizza, that will just override the sauce! 


THIS IS ACID JAZZ 
After Hours 1 & 2 
Instinct Records 


If you’re looking for the ultimate chill out collection, these are the discs 
for you. The After Hours discs are filled with luscious grooves that give new 
meaning to the word cool. Samples, hard hitting trip hop beats, and keyboard 
tones are what make these discs incredible. 

The mind expanding “Jambient” by Koolfang takes you on a musical journey that you will want to ride on 
time after time. Also included in that category are “The Dawn” by Headfunk, “Edge of Blue” ‘by Dj Krush, 
“Lobster” by Red Snapper and “New York, New York” by Pal Joey’s New Breed. 

For studying, you need these; for sleeping, you neéd these; for a special dinner for two, you need these. 
Point blank, whatever the reason, if there even has to be one, you need these discs. And, if only this one time, 
believe me, you will be taking a ride that is well worth the price of admission. 

“Til next time: The greatest form of exercise is running from your problems, ‘cause the longer you run, the 
steeper the hill gets (imagine the calves that you'll have). 


Kk KK 
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96 Ranger XLT 
24-month lease 
24,000 mile low mileage 
Red Carpet Lease Vd 
Aé a college graduate, you've probably learned how to have fun 
without spending a lot of money. And that could be whether 
you're cooking or driving. That’s why, as a college graduate’ you 
may qualify for special graduate programs with affordable lease 
payments as low as $140” a month on a 24 month, 24,000 mile 
low mileage Red Carpet lease available at your Ford i 
Dealer. Plus, just by teat driving a new Ford you'll | 
receive a coupon for a free Papa Gino’s pizza” 
And while you’re there, be aure to register to 
win a trip for jour to Aruba’ For more infor- 
mation see your New England and Northern New York Ford 
~<. 
FORD DEALERS 
: ' 125100 (1) Open to students graduating from an accredited Four Year College, Graduate Schoo!, Junior Cottege, Community College, Trade Schoo! or Nursing Schoo! ar Graduate Students enrotied in 
{2} Downpayment $1,251.00] Graduate Schoo! whe have or will graduate between October 1, 1994-January 3, 1997. (2} 1996 Ranger XLT Regular Cab 4X2 with PEP B64A. MSAP $12.510 excludes title, taxes, license 
(Net of Coliege Grad Cash) fee, and Massachusetts emissions. Lease pmt based on avg cap cost of 97.94% of MSAP for 24 month closed-end Ford Credit Red Carpet Leases purchased in the Region through 
Retundable Security Deposit 150.00] 42/31/95. Some payments higher, some lower. See dealer for paymentiterms. Lessee may have option to buy vehicle at lease end at price negotiated with dealer at signing. Lessee 
First Month's Payment 140.21 | responsible for excess waar/tear and mileage over 24,000 at $.15/mile, Credit approval/insurability determined by Ford Credit. For special lease terms, $600 ACL cash back, and $400 Ford 
Cash Due at Signing $1,541.21 1 Coilege Graduate cash back must take new retail delivery from dealer stock by 4/2/96. Residency restrictions apply. See dealer for details. Payments total: $3,365.05. (3) Test Drive/Pizza 
* “Excludes tax and other fees Offer: Each test drive participant will receive oné coupon for one free Papa Gino's large cheese pizza. One coupon per customer. Allow 4-6 weeks for delivery of coupon. Must present original 
test drive coupon, No reproductions accepted. Good while supplies fast. No purchase necessary. Dealerships reserve the right to refuse a test drive at any time for any reason. (4) Trip 
Giveaway: Limit one entry per person. No purchase necessary. Void where prohibited. Entrants must be 18 years or older with valid driver's license from New York or New Engiand states. Entries must 6¢ postmarked by June 30, 1996. One 
trip for four to Aruba wall be awarded. Travel restrictions apaty. Winner to be selected by randam drawing. Odds of winning determined by number of entries. Winner responsible for ali federal, state and Jocal taxes. To enter or for official rules 
and complete details see participating dealer, or send a stamped, self-addressed envelope for 3 copy of rutes, and/or a 3X5 card with your name, address, date of birth, and phone number to enter to: New England Ford Aruba Giveaway, P.O. 
Box 1838, Evanston, iL 60204-9846. 
. 
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Spring Sports Preview 








SIPOIRINS 








PHOTOS COURTESY OF J.P. ROUTHIER 


Junior left-hander J.P Routhier in action in a game last season. The Knights haven't gotten off on a good note so far this season, losing captain Adam Sargent to an injury in a recent 
scrimmage. The team opens the season on the road at Stonehill College March 30. 


Diamond Knights off to rough beginning 


Adam Sargent, captain and firstbaseman, breaks leg in scrimmage 


By Dan Gruner 
Staff Writer 


Adversity is something most 
athletic teams have trouble deal- 
ing with. It is something the St. 
Michael’s baseball team players 
are definitely going to learn how to 
deal with in the 1996 season. How 
they handle it is going to be the key 
to their season. 

The Purple Knights have lost 
five starters, four to academics, 
and one to injury. The injury was 
to junior tri-captain Adam Sargent. 


Spring Sports Preview 


During an indoor scrimmage at 
Middlebury College, Sargent col- 
lided with an opposing player at 
first base and broke his leg. 

Sargent has been a key factor 
for St. Michael’s both offensively 
and defensively. 

“He’s one of our leaders,” head 
coach Perry Bove said. “He’s a 
great player and a straight-A stu- 
dent.” 

St. Michael’s doesn’t have time 
to dwell on these setbacks because 
adjustments have to be made. Bove 
said the key is going to be how the 
team handles this and pointed out 


Women’s lacrosse looks to rebuild 
after losing eight to graduation 


By Simone Hofmann 
Staff Writer 


Although the women’s lacrosse 
team lost eight starters from last 
season, head coach Marikate 
Kelley is heading into her fifth 
season with a positive attitude. 

“This is mostly a rebuilding 
year,” Kelley said. “I am pleas- 
antly surprised how the freshman 
are doing and how theupper 
classmen who have stepped up 
from last season are doing.” 

Having lost five senior starters, 
a large number of freshman play- 
ers will have to make up for the 
loss of offensive players. 

“There are a lot of freshmen 
with good potential,” sophomore 
Stacey Foster said. “They are ener- 
getic about playing.” 

Captain Megan Vendetti leads 
astrong defensive team, which will 
be the key to a successful season. 

“We have a lot of experience 
with the sophomores and juniors,” 
Vendetti said. “We lost a lot of 
seniors but we have a strong de- 
fense.” 

The position of goalie will be 
split by two freshmen. One of them 


1996 Schedule 
© 3/30 vs. Bridgewater 2 p.m. 
° 4/1 vs. Elms 4 p.m. 
® 4/2 vs. Plymouth St. 3:30 p.m 
® 4/4 vs. Sacred Heart 4 p.m. 
© 4/10 vs. Colby-Sawyer 4 p.m. 
® 4/11 vs. Potsdam 4 p.m. 


© 4/13 vs. New England 2 p.m. 
* 4/16 vs. Middlebury 3:30 p.m. 
® 3/18 vs. Clarkson 4 p.m. 

© 3/26 vs. Albany 4 p.m. 

® 3/27 vs. Springfield 2 p.m. 


© Home games are bold and italicized 





is Jess Harris who has never played 
in goal before. 

“Everyday I have to perform to 
my level that I know I can do,” 
Harris said. “I have a high expecta- 
tion to be good in goal.” With a 
demanding schedule to complete 
the season in a month, Coach 
Kelley’s goal is to get people to 
work together on offense and com- 
municate on defense. 


that it’s very tough anytime a team 
loses half its starting line-up. 
“Sargent’s broken leg hurts,” 
said junior tri-captain Jeff Barthel. 
“We're young and we’re going to 
have to come together real quick.” 
Junior Ryan Longe or fresh- 
man Mike Thomas will replace 


Sargent at first base while sopho- 


more Ted Alexander and freshman 
Mike Plante will split time at sec- 
ond base. 

Seniortri-captain Aaron Lemke 
returns to shortstop and freshmen 
Mike Brunelle and Paul Barrette 


are competing for the job at third. 





Test 
| Drive 


a 


Gas: 


Barthel will anchor the infield be- 
hind the plate. 

Juniors J.P. Routhier and Matt 
Baker will control the outfield with 
Routhier in center and Baker in 
left. Freshman Corey Hevirn will 
start in right. The designated hitter 
position is going to be filled by 


‘senior Jeff Pecor and freshman 


Billy McDonald. 

Despite changes in the field, 
Bove said the Purple Knight pitch- 
ing staff is the strongest its ever 
been since it joined the NE-10 six 
years ago. The deep staff is lead by 


Senior Pete Sheridan, who Bove 


said could be one of the top left- 
handers in the league. Routhier is 
alsoa lefty while Pecor and Lemke 
provide experience as right- 
handers. 
The remainder of the staff lacks 
experience but look very promis- 
ing, according to Bove. Senior 
right-hander Mike Savage came 
out for the team for the first time 
this year and Sophomore righty 
Mike Salmon is the oldest of the — 
remaining four. Freshmen Kurk 
Matenaer, Dustin Whitney and 
Hevirn, all right-handers, round 
out the staff. 


If you’re an achiever, you can get on a 
fast track with Northwestem Mutual Life. 


Our Internship Program lets you test 
drive a sales career in insurance and 

. ~ ‘ . 
financial services while you're still in 


school! 


As an intern, your intelligence and 
productivity can literally pay off in a 


big way. Our leading interns are making 


~ five-figure incomes. At the same time, 
you'll receive extensive training and 
gain valuable experience that will help 


you with your career path, 


Get a head start today. Call or write to 
get your keys to a test drive! 


Come meet with David Damkot, 
~ District Agent, and Craig Davignon, 
College Agent, to find out how! 


March 20, 1996 in the Vermont Room, 
Alliot Hall, SMC at 5:00 p.m. 


Damkot District Agency 
Craig Davignon, College Agent 
15 Brickyard Road 
Essex Jct., WT 05452 
802/879-3339 
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By Eric Wilbur 
Sports Columnist 


& “This past week, the world of 
jockey lost another shrine when 
Montreal Forum was closed 
the Canadien victory over 
e Dallas Stars. The Canadiens 
ened their new stadium Satur- 
day night with a 4-2 win over the 
|New York Rangers at Le Centre 
Molson. The Molson Center? 
_| What is going on here? 
_ How did we come to naming 
adiums after corporations? Why 
would companies want to be as- 
| sociated with destroying the name 
j a a sport landmark? Money. 
| _ Inthe recent past we have got- 
{ten the Molson Center, 
FleetCenter, United Center, and 
1 US Air Arena. It’s amazing how 
| far corporations go for advertis- 














































_ ing. What’s next, the SO a 


erybody has got to be in a 
-of-the-art arena nowadays. 
ing was structurally wrong 
| with the Montreal Forum. But 
| with the Molson deal, they got a 
: few more thousand seats, and 100 
_ | private boxes. That means more 
money. Andhey, whocares about 
‘| history? 

_ Even more disturbing is the 































hang from the rafters. I don’t 
Jeven know what to think about 
is. The only thing I can ask is 
| why? How does that make any 
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Andif the teams aren’t offered 
these stadiums, they threaten to 
depart to better places that will 
give them the best arena in sports. 
And if they still don’t get one they 
actually do move. 

Some have legitimate beefs, 
like the Seattle Seahawks who 
play in one the worst stadiums in 
tile fallin’ Kingdome. Some sta- 
diums are falling apart, like the 
Boston Garden. But some places 
are fine, and they get tossed to the 
wind because they are old or small. 

Sports teams are moving at an 
alarming rate. In the past few 
years, the North Stars, the Quebec 
Nordiques, LA Rams, Cleveland 
Browns, LA Raiders, Houston 
Oilers, and Seattle Seahawks have 
either moved or are planning a 
move. Don’t buy those Patriot hats 
just yet kids. If the Cleveland 
Browns can leave Cleveland, it 












the Cowboys and the 49ers). 

One of the best things about 
sports is the history and tradition 
that live with a team. Sometimes 
when you take a stadium away 
from a team, or move, you lose a 
lot of that tradition. Imagine the 
Green Bay Packers playing in 
anything but Lambeau Field. It 
makes one shiver. 

Maybe someday teams and cit- 
ies will get their acts together and 
build stability for their name and 
their tradition. But until that day 
comes, we’ll have to live with 
stadiums suchas the Snapple Cen- 
ter and the Pizza Hut Palade. 
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75 So. Winooski Ave. 
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*aCULTY & STUDENT SPECIAL — 
Lube, Oil, Filter ...°13.95 
* 7 0% discount on all repairs 
with student ID. 
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Women’s hoop will look 
to Sue Alley to lead 


By Matthew Bunting 
Staff Writer 


From a statistical standpoint, 
the St. Michael’s women’s basket- 
ball team’s season record of 2-25, 
could be characterized as a disap- 
pointment. 

Sue Alley, the only junior on 
the team this year, prefers to look 
at this past season as a motiva- 
tional tool for the younger players. 

“T don’t think as long as you 
learn from something you can call 
anything a disappointment,” Alley 
said. “Hopefully, our freshmen and 
sophomores will look at our record 
and remember the feeling of what 
it’s like to lose by 40 points to 
Bryant and keep that in mind in 
preparation for next year.” 

With five players graduating 
from this year’s squad, Alley, next 
years only senior,, will be looked 
to as the leader for a very young 
team. 

“We’re looking to her to be a 


leader. . . To help people do the 
right things,” coach Sue Duprat 
said. 


Despite the team’s dismal 


_ record, the-Purple. Knights hada . 


strong freshman class: 

“We’re inexperienced, but I 
have a lot of confidence in our to- 
be sophomores, and we’ re going to 
be looking for everyone to contrib- 
ute,” Alley said. 

Sophomore Carolyn Demyon 
thinks the team responds well to 
Alley, she said. 

“Everybody respects her,” 
Demyonsaid. “She brings somuch 
team spirit. It doesn’t matter if 
she’s on the bench or in the game, 


Intramurals 
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Sue Alley 


she’s constantly motivating.” 

Alley is the only walk-on on 
the team and saw limited playing 
time in 22 of the team’s 27 games 
this year. 

“Tt’s tough to come out of high 
school where you are one of the 
best players and then come here to 
such a competitive environment,” 
Duprat said. “She’s matured into 
a player. But she’s had to play 
behind a lot of guards.” 

Duprat said Alley’s strengths 
on the court are her hustle and her 
shooting. 

“She’s a great shooter,” she 
said. “Her liabilty is her lack of 


_ quickness on defense.” 


Duprat said Alley never stops 
trying to improve herself. 

“She’s a kid who gives every- 
thing she has,” Duprat said. “She 
does everything in her power to 
improve herself. She’s one of my 
favorite kids and a treat to have 
around.” 

Alley is from Londonderry, 
N.H., and played in the same pro- 
gram that produced former St. 
Michael’s All-American and cur- 
rent assistant coach Amy Molina. 


Indoor soccer teams begin play 


By Sarah Goodrich 
Columnist 


Women’s and men’s indoor 
soccer got underway this past 
week. Ten teams make up the 
women’s division, while 14 teams 
are competing in the men’s divi- 
sion. In the women’s division, 
Gravy Fries, Team A, Ed’s 
Dumptruck, Strickers and 
Potatskis all have one win apiece. 
In the men’s division, Purple 
Knuggets, FC 76, Blue Light Spe- 
cial, FLA, Real Stories, Cat Nip 
and VT Pot Bellies all have won a 
game. 

In the co-ed volleyball tourna- 
ment, Quest for Glory defeated 
International 16-14 and 15-10 to 
make it to the finals in the double 
elimination tournament. Black 
Diamond II defeated Jake’s Team, 
11-15, 15-13 and 15-9, and will 
face Quest for Glory in the cham- 
pionship. This tournament has 
some very strong and determined 
competitors and the trophy could 
go to anyone. 

Two climbing classes will be 


Upcoming Events 


¢ Squash tournament 
Sign up: March 28 
Play Date: March 31 


¢ Co-ed softball tournament 
Sign up: March 27 
Play begins: April 1 


¢ Co-ed walleyball tournament 
Sign up: April 11 
Play begins: April 14 


¢ Racquetball tournament 
Sign up: April 11 
Play begins: April 14 


Sign up at the intramural office 
in the Tarrant Center 


offered this week. These classes 
come just in time to get ready for 
the nice weather to follow. The 
first class is today from 3-5 p.m., 
and the other is tomorrow from 6- 
8 p.m. If you are interested come 
to the climbing wall at the desig- 
nated times. 















































































Softball : aims 
to improve 

on last year’s 
4-22 season 





By Marianne Conlon 
Staff Writer 





Although the St. Michael’s 
women’s softball team only has 
five returning sophomores and a 
number of freshmen, players are 
optimistic for the upcoming sea- 
son. 

After last year’s 4-22 finish, 
no one is sure what to expect 
since the majority of the team 
has never played together be- 
fore, said sophomore Kristy 
Sweeney. 

Teammate Angie DeFilippi 
added, “We’ re really young com- 
pared to last year and we have no 
upperclassmen,” she said. “We 
don’t know what to expect for 
the season, but we did get a lot of 
potential freshmen.” 

Coach Cindy Hartman also 
acknowledged that the team has 
a lot of new faces, but is optimis- 
tic that the team has a great deal 
of talent. 

“If we can overcome our mis- 
takes, being inexperienced at this 
level and bring all the different 
talents together, we should do 
okay,” Hartman said. 

Hartman also said it is hard to 
predict how well the team will do 
in the conference since several 
teams in the same conference as 
St. Michael’s are nationally 
ranked. 

“But as we all know, anyone 
can be beaten on any given day,” 
she said, “We just hope we are at 
the right place at the right time 
with these teams.” 

Center fielder Shelley Bougor 
said, "This year is a whole new 
learning process because of all 
the new players." 

Sweeney, the third baseman, 
is looking forward to the warm 
weather and dry fields so the 
team can begin playing outside, 
she said. 

“Right now, we are practic- 
ing indoors in the Tarrant Center 
everyday,” Sweeney said. 

Hartman also agreed and is 
anxious to begin playing out- 
doors so the team can better its 
skills. 

“As usual the weather is a 
major factor in our preparation,” 
she said. “Until we can play a 
game on areal field it is difficult 
to know what needs to be worked 
on.” 

Hartman said the team is ina 
better position than last season at 
this time because of the help of 
Ralph Hallbach. He is donating 
his time to work with the pitch- 
ers, she said. 

“The time goal is to finish the 
season at .500 percent,” Bougor 
said. 

Hartman said she is looking 
forward to the opening of the 
season on March 30 at Stcnehill 
College. 
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Wheelchair athletes gain new opportunities 
St. Michael's student Scott Goyette works to open doors for disabled 


By Kate Kelley. 
Staff Writer 


More recreational activities are 
being made accessible to people 
with physical disabilities every 
day: activities such as adaptive 
aquatics, adaptive skiing, and bas- 
ketball. 

Scott Goyette, a student at St. 
Michael’s, has helped organize 
wheelchair basketball games. 








"T have a lot of fun play- 
ing. I haven't had a lot of 
opportunities to play or- 
ganized games so I really 
get into it and I hope 
people’s interest will 
grow.” 


® Wheelchair athlete Scott 


Goyette 








“He did a half-time game with 
some kids here at St. Michael’s,” 
said Zaf Bludevich, assistant ath- 
letic director. 

This year Goyette has been a 
part of exhibition wheelchair bas- 
ketball games at St. Michael’s and 
the University of Vermont. He 


explained that the game at St. 
Michael’s helped to promote 
awareness, and the game at UVM 
has helped raise money. 

Withthe help of Margaret Ford, 
director of the Student Recreation 
Center, Goyette and his friends 
were able to find people to play 
against. 

“Basically the circumstances in 
Vermont aren't a clear avenue for 
people with physical disabilities to 
play sports. We’re endeavoring to 
do that,” Goyette said. 

Goyette and his friends have 
invited people from around the state 
to join them in playing basketball. 

They hope to create an envi- 
ronment where anybody can play, 
Goyette said. He also explained 
that their wheelchair basketball 
games are presently in their in- 
fancy stages, but that each week- 
end more people show up. 

“T have a lot of fun playing. I 
haven't had a lot of opportunities 
to play organized games, so I re- 
ally get into it, and I hope people’s 
interest will grow,” Goyette said. 

Goyette said he is trying to cre- 
ate an opportunity for physically 
disabled people to play organized 
sports. He explained they aren’t 
restricting it to basketball, but that 
happens to be where they are start- 
ing. 

The games aren’t limited to 
those who have disabilities, and 
anyone can play, including faculty 


and students. 

Goyette hopes interest will be 
generated and that more people 
will continue to show up at the 
games, which are held on Satur- 
days, and possibly start an intra- 
mural league for wheelchair bas- 
ketball some day. 

“It would be great to do an 
intramural program,” Sarah 
Goodrich, director of intramurals, 
said. 

Starting an intramural league 
such as wheelchair basketball 
would involve advertising and set- 
ting a date for a tournament, but 
Goodrich said it would be a posi- 
tive undertaking. 

Another sport on campus for 
people with disabilities is the adap- 
tive aquatics program. Adaptive 
aquatics involves different kinds 
of physical therapy in the water. 

It gives someone the ability to 
move more easily, and to improve 
their physical fitness, Bernhardt 
said. 

“It’s very valuable. People who 
have disabilities and need physical 
therapy tend to get bored, because 
you are limited to access of equip- 
ment; not all equipment is wheel- 
chair accessible,” Bernhardt said. 

Being able to move around in 
the pool both with and without a 
kayak enables someone who is 
handicapped to have more control, 
and it’s something they have ac- 
cess to, she said. 


Linda Coffin, SMC health worker, 
to carry Olympic torch for Vermont 


By Erin E. Sullivan 
Staff Writer 


As the Olympic torch makes its 
way toward Atlanta for the 1996 
Summer Olympics, St. Michael’s 
College will be represented by tri- 
athlete Linda Coffin of Health Ser- 
vices. 

“] think it’s important to repre- 
sent the people here at St. Mike’s 
and in the Burlington area,” said 
Coffin, who lives on Grande Isle. 

Coffin, along with 11 others 
from Vermont, will carry the three- 
and-a-half-pound torch through 
Brattleboro on June 14. 

Coffin was chosen to carry the 
torch because of a newspaper ad 
by the U.S. Olympic Committee 
that caught the attention of her 
husband. The ad called for a 100- 
word essay nominating a torch 
bearer, and Coffin’s husband, as 
well as Sonia Kiszka, the director 
of health services, sent in the ap- 
plication recommending Coffin. 

Coffin first became involved in 
the triathalon when she was work- 
ing at the Keeler Bay Family Prac- 
tice on Grande Isle. Dr. David 
Hobbs held family triathalons at 
the beach there. 

As a result, Coffin’s son, Tim 
Watson, who was 12-years-old at 
the time, became interested in the 
triathalon and decided to become a 


tri-athlete. At the time, he was too 
young to drive himself around to 
various triathalons, so Coffin ac- 
companied him. 

“T think it’s important to have a 
support person with you when 
you’re doing this kind of thing,” 
Coffin said. “That's how I first got 
involved. I used to go around with 
him. Besides, I liked it.” 

Two years ago, she tried out 
for and made the national team. 

She has competed in England 
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Triathlete Linda Coffin will help carry the Olympic torch for Vermont. 


while her son, now 25 and a pro- 
fessional triathlete, competed there 
at the same time. Coffin has also 
competed for the national team at 
the World Championships in New 
Zealand. 

Although she is carrying the 
Olympic torch, Coffin has never 
actually been to the Olympics. 

“T will goto the Olympics when, 
and I’m saying this very positively, 
when my son participates," she 
said, 
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St. Michael’s student Scott Goyette plays in an exhibition hoop game. 


Campus hockey rink unlikely, 
despite widespread support 


By Ryan Peterson 
Staff Writer 


The past two seasons of great 
success for the St. Michael’s 
hockey program have _ people 
wondering if the school will be 
building a rink on campus. 

Unless a large 
sum of money is 
donated specifically 
for the building of a 
rink, the school is not 
planning on con- 
structing one in the 
near future, accord- 
ing to assistant 
hockey coach Steve 
Mattson. 

There are plenty of positive 
arguments for putting a rink on 
campus. 

“Right now, ice hockey is the 
largest participation sport on cam- 
pus,” Mattson said. Between the 
varsity and the junior varsity 
teams, about 63 men participate. 

Mattson also pointed out thata 
rink oncampus would create other 
activities as well, such as figure 
skating, intramural ice hockey and 
possibly a women’s hockey team. 

“Women’s hockey is boom- 
ing and on the rise,” Mattson said. 
"It would be wonderful from an 
admissions point of view. How- 
ever, the subject of women’s 





hockey oncampusisa very touchy 
issue right now,” Mattson said. 

“Students overwhelmingly 
want a rink,” head hockey coach 
Lou DiMasi said. 

DiMasi also feels that the 
hockey team gives up a lot during 
their season in order to drive down 
to the Essex Junction 
arena early in the 
morning _ before 
classes. 

“Our kids de- 
serve arink...they sac- 
rifice a lot to partici- 
pate in this sport,” 
DiMasi said. 

While the sup- 
port for arink on cam- 
pus exists, the money unfortu- 
nately does not. A rink could cost 
the school between $3 and $5 mil- 
lion. 

Mattson feels that if someone 
stepped up and donated $1 million 
the school might cover the rest. 

Within the next three years the 
school will be developing a capi- 
tal campaign designed to raise 
money fora list of prioritized items 
within the interest of the college. 

Anne Berry, head of the ath- 
letic task force, said it is rare fora 
donor to give money for a periph- 
eral project. 

“Many major donors don’t see 
a rink as a priority,” Berry said. 





